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AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


In the course of the following- narrative frequent references 
will be found to the opinions and views of Arabi Pasha and of 
the chief leaders of the Egyptian . forces employed against ns. 

For these I am indebted to the most skilful and careful cross- 
questioning of the Egyptian State prisoners in Ceylon by 
Colonel Duncan, at present Deputy Quartermaster-General in 
Dublin. It seemed advisable to compare the views of what 
took place, presented by the official documents, and by the ii ii 

numerous letters from officers of all branches of the force j-:. 

engaged, with which I have been favoured, with such state- 
ments as could be obtained from the other side. By the kind 
permission of the Governor of Ceylon, and witli the assistance 
of !3ir John McLeod, then the Commander-in-Chief in the island, 
this was done in such a way as to assure the prisoners that the 
sole motive for the inquiries was to ascertain the truth. I think 
it will be found that considerable light is thrown upon some 
parts of the History by the evidence so supplied. 

J. MAURICE, Colonel, RA, 

May 10, 1887. 


NOTE. 

The Official History of the 1882 Campaign was completed 
in manuscript by Colonel Maurice some time prior to the Hile 
Expedition of 1884-85. On his departure for that Expedition 
it was left to be edited and brought out by an officer who was 
himself interrupted in the work by being sent on active service 
to South Africa. It was again resumed by Colonel Maurice on 
his return from the Sudan, and the subsequent time has been 
occupied in circulating the work in j)roof amoug the most 
important actors in the campaign, in order as far as possible to 
correct the work by criticism from those who could assist in 
making it a true report of what took place. 

H. BRACKENBURY. 

B.Q.M.G. 


Note. 

In this Revised Edition, the letterpress has been coiisiderably 
reduced : and certain maps, and the list of officers employed, 
have been omitted. 
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chapter I. 

Events in Egypt prior to the Campaign. — Preliminary 
Arrangements in England.— Memorandum of the 3rd 
July on the Plan , of Campaign.— Motives determining 
THE Choice of the Line of Advance on Cairo in the 
EVENT OF Hostilities. 

By the middle of May, 1882, a series of military demonstratious 
had plaoed Arabi, a Colonel of tko Egyptian army, in virtual 
possession of the executive power in Egypt. Tewfik, who had, 
on the deposition of Isnlail in June, 187 9-, been appointed by the 
Sultan, at the instance of the European Powers, Khedive of 
Egypt, retained little more than the title. The armed power 
was in the hands of Arabi, and it had become evident that, 
whatever Ministers were appointed, they would be virtually 
puppets in Arabi’s hands. 

Ninety thousand Europeans, of whom the majority were 
English andFrenchsubjects, were engaged in business in Egypt. 
The English and French Governments had, on thedth January, 
18 o 2, given to the Khedive an assurance of their support in an 
“ identic dechrration,” since known as the “ dual note,” in which 
they declared to him “ that the English and French Govern- 
ments consider the maintenance of His Highness on the throne, 
on the terms laid down by the Multan’s Firmans and officially 
recognized by the two Governments, as alone able to guarantee 
for the present and the future good order and general prosperity 
in Egypt, in which England and France are equally interested 
they are convinced that His Highness will draAV from 
this assurance the confidence and strength which lie requires to 
direct the destinies of Egypt and its peoples ■’* 


Map No. 1. 
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On tte 20tli May, 1882, the allied Englisli and Erench fleet 
entered Alexandria Harbour to watch over the threatened 
interests, and to offer an earnest of the promised support. 

On the 7th June, 1882, Dervish Pasha, with full powers from 
the Porte, arrived in Alexandria to restore order in Egypt. For 
8 few days it remained uncertain what the result of Dervish 
Pasha’s action might be, but on the 11th June, whilst he, the 
Khedive, and Arabi were in Cairo, riots of a serious character 
broke out in Alexandria between the Mahometan and Christian 
population. The effect was immediately to awaken throughout 
the country a religious excitement whicli Had long been 
smouldering among the Mahometans, and in the course of the 
next few Aveeks it is calculated that fully two-thirds of the 
European population had fled the country, the whole course of 
business was thrown out of gear, and large numbers of Arab 
employes were clamouring for bread. 

On the 23rd June a Conference of six of the European Powers 
assembled for the first time at Constantinople to deal with the 
affairs of Egypt. Turkey refused to send a Representative. 

On the 24th June the English and French Controllers, who 
till then had held decisive authority as Representatives of the 
protecting Powers, received a notice that they would no longer 
be allowed to sit in Council with the Egyptian Ministry ; Arabi 
announced his intention of resisting % arms any attempt to 
restore order by landing troops ; earthworks were begun by the 
Egyptians between Ramleh and Abukir. 

At about the same time it was announced that the Sultan 
had conferred upon Arabi the First Class of the Order of the 
Medjidie. 

Great alarm as to the safety of the Suez Canal began to 
prevail in consequence of the general disorder and religious 
excitement. Bedouins were reported as frequently appearing 
in threatening groups along the banks. 

Various indications showed that, even if Arabi could be 
trusted to do liis utmost to preserve order, his power to do so 
depended upon the temper of the Egyptian soldiery, which was 
daily more and more passing beyond control. 

It soon became clear that no mere occupation of the Suez 
Canal alone could be moi-e than a temporary expedient. The 
danger lay in the disorder existing in Egypt. That disorder 
could only be dealt with at its head-quarters in Cairo. This 
conclusion, which on general grounds was hardly open to 
dispute, was enforced by the consideration that the Avhole 
supply of fresh water, both of Afexandria and of the stations 
on the Suez Canal, was under the control of those who held 
Cairo and the interior of the country. 

The Suez Canal Company had found it indispensable to 
construct, at great cost, the “ Ismailia Canal,” which, drawn 
off from the Mlo at Cairo, branched at Nefisha, sending one 
arm to Suez and one to Ismailia, whence the water for Port 
Said was conveyed in pipes. Thus the only security for the 
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contmuecl mniiitenance of the salt-.'W'utfer canal depended on the 
friendliness of the holders of Cairo, 

Nor was this all ; for, as a military problem, it is soarcely 
possible to exaggerate the contrast between the rapidity and 
certainty with which it was possible to deal with the question 
at Cairo, and the danger, the loss, the difficulty, and the expense 
of a long occupation of the Canal. A force detailed to hold the 
Canal would be exposed throughout the entire length of that 
highway of commerce to the attacks of an enemy holding the 
Delta. The railway running direct from Zagazig to Ismailia and 
Es-Salihiyeh, nearly at right angles to the course of the Canal, 
would offer to such an enemy the greatest possible facilities for 
moving and supplying his troops. The whole of the Egyptian 
army could thus be, at any moment chosen by its Commander, 
directed against a fraction of the force defending the Canal. The 
weariness, and consequent loss of health, spirits, and efficiency, 
I entailed by such an occupation, when protracted, would become 

a serious element of weakness for the protecting troops. 

The danger of attack from the Bedouin tribes on the eastern 
side would continually increase as they became better and better 
aware of the fact that we had not ventured to disturb the hostile 
power of Arabi in Egypt, and that he was seriously threatening 
our position. Our troops holding the narrow strip of the shores of 
the Canal, receiving all their supplies along that very line, would 
thus find the desert along which all the water traffic must pass 
occupied by hostile tribes; and the successful attack upon any 
isolated post or ship would enable the Egyptians to block the 
whole course of the Canal, and to destroy the means of com- 
munication and supply throughout. 

The very occupation of the Canal itself would give such 
warning of our intentions to use force in Egypt, that if, instead 
of being the immediate prelude to a march upon Cairo, it were 
simply an act of passive tenure, the result would be that we 
should be deprived of the opportunity of converting it into 
anything else; for the Egyptians, so warned, would be able, 
whilst utilizing the railways and Fresh-water Canal for the 
purpose of striking at our hold on the Maritime Canal, to 
prepare the means of rapidly destroying them, if we should 
subsequently, in consequence of the failure of our effort to gain 
our ends by the mere occupation of the latter, attempt to dictate 
terms at Cairo. Nothing would then he easier for Arabi than to 
' provide means for emptying the Fresh- water Canal at his leisure, 

and for destroying the railways, whilst yet he used them as long 
as we held to Ihe Maritime Canal. Hence, not only was it 
necessary from a military point of view to prepare for a march 
upon Cairo, but it was necessary that that march should follow 
rapidly upon the first seizure of the Canal, and that no attempt 

merely to hold the Canal should, as a half-measure, be adopted 
in the first instance. 

It is necessary very clearly to distinguish between the aspect 
which this question presented as a purely military problem, and 
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the determination on the matter Avliich Her Majesty’s ttovpi'n- 
ment, taking the whole political situation into account, were 
able as yet to arrive at, 

Not for a long time yet, as will be seen in the sequel {vide 
infra, p. 19), was any decision for the dispatch of an expedition 
arrived at, but it became the duty of the military authorities, from 
this time forward, to place clearly before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the nature of the military problem involved, and D.y 
the end of June it had become obvious that, under certain 
circumstances, an expedition might become necessary to restore 
order in Egypt. The possibility of such an event had been 
for many months taken into account by the War OiSce as a 
military problem. Various papers with a view to it had been 
prepared, under the directions of the Adjutant-General. But 
events had not arrived at a stage for definite preparation, even 
on paper, until the 28th June, when what may be considered 
the first oflicial step was taken. 

A Eeturn called tor by the Adjutant-General was furnished 
by the Commissary-General, showing the number of horses, mules, 
carts, &c., wliich were on the transport establishment at Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Cyprus, the strength of the different companies at 
home, and the amount of transport that would be required for 
the first line of a corps of about 24,000 men, should such a force 
be dispatched from England. 

On the 29th June the Secretary of State for War, in con- 
sultation with His Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief, 
decided to take other preliminary steps, such as determining 
what wmuld be necessary in case an expedition should start, 
collecting detailed information, making arrangements and 
organization on paper, &c., so far as this could be dene with- 
out attracting attention and without exceptional expenditure. 

A Committee formed of the various Heads of Departments 
held its fi^rst consultation on Egyptian affairs on the 30th June. 
On that day the future Commander-in-chief of the expedition laid 
before the Committee the broad outlines of the plan of campaign. 

The scheme then verbally explained is embodied in an official 
Memoraiidumad dressed by the Adjutant-General to the Purveyor- 
General ot the Ordnance', dated the 3rd July, 1882. 

As the whole subsequent working out ot the campaign turns 
upon the points mentioned in this Memorandum, the following 
extracts from it will be found to be of interest, especially the 
twe last sentences, wliich are here , given in italics. In the 
latter part of the paper detailed arrangements were made for 
providing at ap,ce seven battalions, then in the Mediterranean 
station, s, yith thq necessary transport. 

Extracts from Memorandum hj Sir <9. Wolseleij. 

“ With a view to rendering mobile the two 'divisions ot 
infantry and tfie brigade of cavalry which it is contemplated 
we may have to send tg Ismailia, it is essential that each regi- 
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ment of cavalry, battalion of infantry, battery of artillery, and 
company of engineers sbould embark complete with their 
regimental transport. 

Egypt is a country where, in ordinary times, a very large 
amount of camels and. pack animals can be obtained; bntif we 
liave to undertake military operations there, we cannot expect 
to obtain any in the country until we have defeated the 
Egyptian array in the field. 

“I think I may assume that our operations in the first 
instance would consist of an advance from Ismailia upon Cairo. 
A railway passing through Eagazig connects those two places. 
We may or may not be able to seize some useful amount of 
rolling-stock on that railway,, bnt we should at least make 
arrangements to he independent, by taking with ns 5 locomo- 
tives, with large separate tenders, 5 brake-vans, 100 open goods 
w^agons, with tarpaulin covers, and 5 breakdown wagons, with 
ample supply of tools for repairs ; also at least 10 miles of steel 
rails, with bowl sleepers, bolts, nuts, fish-plates, keys, points, 
and crossings in proportion. 

“ A personnel to work this, limitecl amount of rolling-stock 
can be supplied by the Royal Engineers, and should accompany 
the maUriel, together with a sufficient number of engine-fitters 
to put the engines together when landed. I can furnish the 
detail of this personnel. 

‘‘ We can thus count upon the aid of four trains working on 
the railroad (it is a single line as far as Eagazig, from thence to 
Cairo it is double), which will carry provisions, tents, firewood, 
and reserves of ammunition, and wnll enable us to send our 
sick daily to the hospital ships at Ismailia. 

“ This will enable us to cut doion our transport very much, 
especially as it may be expected that the Egyptian army ivonld make 
its stand somewhere in the neighbourhood of Tel el-Kehir. 

“ If the action comes off there no serious fighting may be 
anticipated until Cairo is reached; indeed, although it is possible 
that some attempt may be made to hold that city, if the Egyptian 
army is well defeated in the field, any further resistance would he 
insignificant. 

“ (Signed) G. J. Wolseley. 

July 1882.” 

On the same day (3rd July) proposals were put forward for 
the purchase of 1,000 mules in America, to be brought to 
England at once ; for the purchase at Malta of ninety pack- 
mides, and the dispatch to Gibraltar Malta, and Cyprus of the 
necessary pack-saddles; for the distribution to battalions going 
from home of such proportion of pack-saddles, water-carts, two- 
wheeled carts, horses, &c., as could be supplied by the Anny 
Service Corps or Royal Artillery ; for the immediate exainina- 
tion, repair, and distribution of carts, &c. Many of these 
arrangements were necessarily postponed on grounds of inter- 
national political expediency; but on the following day 
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(4tli July) secret instructions were issued to the officers com- 
manding the regiments of cavalry, battalions of infantry, and 
batteries of artillery included in the force to be sent out, directing 
them to be prepared to move at the shortest notice, giving 
them the numbers with whicli they were to embark, and stating' 
from what sources those numbers were to be made up. Instruc- 
tions were also given that from this time the hattalions should 
be solely employed on work adapted to prepare them for the 
possible campaign. A considerable force had been detailed for 
peace manoeuvres. This made it possible to order the cavalry 
regiments to organize “/or the manceuvres” the reginieiital trans- 
port that would be necessary for the campaign. 

Already (3rd July) the details necessary for a campaign 
across the desert had been settled. It had been determined 
what baggage should be left at Ismailia. to be sent forward 
afterwards by rail, what was to be carried with the troops. The 
intention then was that the men should cai’ry seventy rounds of 
ammunition in their pouches, and thirty rounds per man as a 
first reserve on mules. Foi'ty-three small-arm ammunition- 
carts “were to be provided to carry the second reserve of the 
force, and 1,000 boxes were to follow on a special train (seven 
trucks). The men were to carry one day's rations. Their 
great coats, two days’ rations, and, if possible, 2 lbs. of fuel per 
man, wore to move with the regiments in carts ; five days’ 
rations, including fuel, were to follow by train. 

All further details were now worked out day by day. The 
number of these was necessarily very great in the case of a 
special expedition which involved, in the first place, the sudden 
seizure of a hostile shore, to be reached through a narrow 
channel, then the almost as sudden seizure of a line' of railway 
and canal which could be reached only by a march across a 
desert, and at all times provision for the exceptional conditions 
of nearly tropical and desert life. 

On the 7th July it was decided that the autumn manoeuvres 
should be abandoned, but for some time the decision was kept 
secret. 

The following statement will give some idea of the questions 
that had at this time to be settled. Arrangements were made 
to provide tents, wood as fuel for 20,000 men for sixty days 
from GYprus, and to be ready to purchase mules. The forma- 
tion of a railway-construction company of engineers, the 
organization of a corps of military police, regulations as to 
newspaper correspondents, were determined on. The establish- 
ment of hospitals at Gozo (Malta) and Cyprus, water supply, 
revolvers, carts, the extension of service of men then serving 
with regiments from six years to seven years, had to bci con- 
sidered. Every measure which would reduce the number of 
horses to be taken with the force had to be resolutely enforced. 
The formation of a Postal Corps was determined on and a 
scheme for it devised. It was decided to arrange Avith the 
Indian Government as to the dispatch ot troops from thence. 
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All these points had been settled, and the details departmeiitally 
worked out, by the 10th July. 

It had further been decided, Avhen the plan of campaign was 
first discussed, that an advanced force should be sent forward 
from the Mediterranean garrisons ; that it should rendezvous iu 
Cyprus, and be ready to seize the Suez Canal twenty-four hours 
after receiving orders for action. 

On the 6th July, in consequence of an application to that 
effect made by the Adjutant-General on the 2nd July, Sir 
Archibald Alison had left England to take command of this 
force, and travelling vi^ Brindisi, he reached Cyprus in Her 
Majesty’s ship “ Salamis ” on the 14th July- The 1st Battalion 
South Stafford, the 3rd Battalion King’s Royal Rifles, and the 
17th Company Royal Engineers, arrived at Cyprus about the 
same time, having left Malta on the 8th July. 

It has seemed advisable to report these particulars without 
comment, because it will be seen fi-om them that the line of 
advance upon Cairo which was ultimately adopted had been 
decided on early in July as that which was to be followed if an 
expedition were sent ; that all arrangements for the campaign 
were fixed by the determination to make the advance across 
the desert between Ismailia and Zagazig ; and that an advance 
from Alexandria upon Cairo had never Been proposed. 

The choice of the line of operations was determined by the 
following considerations : — 

In the first place, it was more convenient, as a joint expedi- 
tion was to start from Europe and from India, that the Indian 
forces should occupy Suez, and those from the Mediterranean 
Port Said ; Ismailia, lying midway on the Canal, was in point 
of mere position, therefore, the natural point of junction of the 
whole army. 

In the second place, the distance from Ismailia to Cairo was 
only 75 miles, while that from Alexandria was 120 miles. These Map No. 1. 
advantages were independent of the time of year, and were so 
obvious that in the beginning of 1882 Major Tulloch had been 
dispatched to report upon the line of advance from Ismailia upon 
Cairo, and had brought back much detailed information. 

But there were other considerations which, weighty at all 
seasons, were for the months of August, September, and 
October so decisive as to leave little choice as to the route to 
be adopted. 

Since the period of Napoleon’s campaigns in Egypt the 
country has undergone great changes. The N ile has been much 
more completely brou^it under control, and the whole of the 
Delta is now irrigated by a vast system of artificial canals. 

There are no roads whatever for wheeled vehicles, ail the trans- 
port of the country being conducted either by railway, by boat 
along the canals, or on pack animals. 

During August, September, and October, the period of 
“high Nile,” the whole Delta is laid under water by means of 
the irrigating works. The advance of an army must neces- 
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sarilv bo oxceediiigly slow dvor such a country: artillery can 
hardly travel over it at a'd, and cavalry cannot inauceuvre in it. 

It has very frec^uently beeti as^tumed, in references to “ the 
desert,” tliat desert ghonnd is all of one character, and that to 
move over it implies always that men can only inarcli “ankle 
deep in sand.” In fact, there are two kinds of desert, the 
“'hard desert,” a firm smooth gravel, and the “soft desert,” a 
loose heavy sand. Now the desert which lies between Lsmailia 
and Cairo is throughout almost its entire length “ hard.” Inhere 
are in the course of it sandy mounds and sandy patches which 
have to be crossed; these are very trying bnth to man and 
beast, but speaking generally this desert presents a veiy fair 
marching- ground botli for infantry and cavalry, and tliough 
wheeled transport and artillery Iiave in many places much 
difficulty, because of the necessity of passing over the sandy 
patches, yet movement for artillery is at least possible every- 
where to an extent which does not exist in the irrigated country 
at all, and, thronghout mncli of the desert, artillery manoeuvres 
are more easy than they are on average ground in Europe. 

Under these circumstances, not only was a march across a 
short desert to be preferred to an attempt to pass an army 
along the slippery and narrow banks of the small irrigaring 
canals, but it ivas most desirable, if possible, to induce tlie enemy 
to fight a decisive action in the desert, where the full power of 
a better organized army could be employed against him. 

It was known that, in all the schemes for the defence of the 
Delta, it had been taken as a point of honour that, on the 
lsmailia side, the works of defence should be so constructed as 
to keep the assailant away from the cultivated ground, and it 
was certain that this feeling would operate more, not less, 
strongly in. the case of a man like Arabi Pasha, who was 
anxious in every way to conciliate the fellaheen and to appear 
as their champion. There was every reason, therefore, to 
expect that Arabi, if assailed from lsmailia, would choose his 
lighting-gTOund somewhere in the neighbourhood of the barracks 
that were Imown to liave been constructed at Tel el-Kebir, a 
station of wliicli he had himself been formerly Commandant, 
and where, according lo the schemes of defexice, entrenchments 
had long been planned to cover the approach to the several 
railway and canal junctions in the neighbourhood of Zagazig. 

Further, from the first, the seizure of Cairo -was the object of 
the campaign. It was of the last importance that wherever a 
blow was struck it should jiot only be a decisive one, but that 
tlie cavalry, the arm whose duty it is to reap the fVuits of 
•victory, should be able, if possible, to appear at the gates of 
Cairo whilst its inhabitants were still stupefied by the failure 
in his fi.rst battle of the military leader of i^evnlt. So only was 
there a reasonable prospect of saving from destruction the 
“ Pearl of the East/’ atid the historioal treasures orBulak; so 
only could the first great blow be made to end the war. 

Now there, is on onl^ side of Cairo^ as an inspeotion of 
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tlio Map will 81 k)W 1.)etter than a long discussion, any approach 
which will permit a rapid ca,vairy advance from ground which 
would admit of the fighting of a decisive action. By skirting 
the hard desert along the line of the Ismailia Cana'], such an 
advance may be made into the very heart of the city. In any 
other direction works of irrigation and the absence of roads 
prohibit rapid movement, and, in general, the advancing troops 
would find themselves on the wrong side of the river on their 
arrival in the neighbourhood of Gairo. 

Included, therefore, in the earliest plans of the campaign 
which were decided on by vSir Garnet VVolseley, and approved 
by the Government, from the time that he was appointed to 
conduct the operations, was a cavalry advance npon Cidro along 
tlie desert. 

The advantages of a canal flowing beside the whole course 
of the proposed march, both for the purposes of transport and 
of water, need not be enlarged upon. The facilities afforded by 
the railway are discussed in the Minute of the 3rd July (p. o). 

It is only necessary to add that as, in England, we have not 
hitherto maintained during peace-time any transport adequate 
to supply even a small army, it is only in a case where we are 
able to seize, within the assailed country, internal communica- 
tions which reduce to a minimum the additional transport 
needed in the field, that a rapid blow can be struck shortly 
after a cause of hostilities has arisen. 

Of the other possible routes, that by the Western Desert 
was forbidden by the fact that the sand is nearly throughout 
“ soft;" while a river expedition by one of the arms of the Nile, 
which, in many respects, promised advantages, was threatened 
with difficulties by the bars at each of the mouths. An advance 
from Ismailia would directly cover and protect the hJiiez Canal, 
whiclr would have been completely exposed during an advance 
upon Cairo from Alexandria. Lake Timsa would furnish an 
admirable basin for the gathering of the transports. 

For all these reasons, therefore, there could be no doubt that 
the route by Ismailia must be selected. 

It was necessary that the decision should be promptly made, 
and should, unless a change were absolutely forced by circum- 
stances, be subsequently adhered to ; for the nature of the 
preparations required depended on the route selected. It was 
almost equally necessary that the decision should be kept 
secret; for at the time everything that was known in London 
was regularly telegraphed, by way of Constantinople, to Cairo, 
since the Syrian lines remained open. As far as possible, there- 
fore, Alexandria was always referred to in London as the future 
base of operations, though, from the first, all arrangements as to 
landing-stages; transport, commissariat, &o., were made on the 
understanding that Ismailia Was fo be the place of landing. 


CHAPTER 11. 


The Bombardment and Occupation of Alexandria.— The 
Work op Captain Fishee and of Sir A. Alison up to 
THE 31 st July in Peoteoting the Town and securing 
Order. 

Whilst these plans and arrangements were being made in 
London, events had been rapidly moving forward at Alexandiia. 

The Egyptians, under Arabi’s orders, ignoring alike the 
Khedive and Dervish Pasha, continually worked at the for- 
tifications, mounting guns, strengthening the parapets, and 
endeavouring at night to drop stones in such a manner as to 
block up the entrance of the outer harboux% The naval 
authorities reported that the safety of the fleet was seriously 
threatened by these proceedings. It was impossible not to 
compare the "situation with that which had occurred at the 
Dardanelles in 18C7, when the Turks, whilst professedly carry- 
ing on for weeks peaceful negotiations with A dmiral Duckworth, 
and promising always to yield to his demands, employed the 
time in so strengthening the outer defences that the fleet had 
great difficulty in forcing its way out again, and did not escape 
without heavy loss. In the present instance the Egyptians 
accurately repeated the Turkish tactics, and whilst always 
promising compliance with Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s demands, 
invariably took advantage of night to cany on the work again. 
There is a quaint Report, which afterwards fell iii to our hands, 
from one of the Egyptian officers in charge of a battery, 
addressed to one of the superior officers of the army ; in it the 
officer complains of the very improper conduct of the English 
fleet in that, whilst his men were at work in the battery at 
night, suddenly a blaze of electric light was thrown upon them 
so that what they were doing could be seen as if it were day — 
a proceeding which, as the officer avers, was distinctly dis- 
courteous on the part of the English. 

By electric light and other means it was ascertained that 
the promises of the Egyptians to stop work upon the batteries 
were merely deceptive, and that the fortifications were being 
daily made stronger. 

At length it became evident that there could be no security 
against these doings unless a portion of the fortifications were 
handed over to our men. It was necessary, however, great 
as the risk might be, to give time, if possible, for the escape of 
Europeans. 

On the 10th July Sir B. Seymour, after having ascertained 
that the last of the probable fugitives had embarked, addressed 
a final demand announcing that he should begin a bombard- 
ment within twenty-four hours if certain forts were not given 
up to him within twelve hours. 

At 7 AM. on tlfe Uth Jul^ the bombardment began, and 
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continued all day, tlie forts being silenced by night time. On 
the 13th July El-Meks and the adjacent forts were found to be 
evacuated. The city had been set on fire, and the greater part 
of the European quarter destroyed. The city was in the hands 
of pillagers. It became necessary to organize police protection. 

It will be seen that these events, though they materially 
affected the subsequent military operations, in no way deter- 
mined the arrangements for the campaign, which had been 
settled in principle before a shot had been fired by our ships at 
Alexandria. The bombardment was precisely what it was 
asserted to be at the time— a measure for the protection of the 
fieet from threatened and imminent danger. All the discus- 
sions which have been raised on the assumption that the 
bombardment was a deliberate beginning of the campaign are 
beside the mark, simply because that was not the case. The 
naval authorities reported that the risk to the fleet was too 
serious to admit of any delay or of any other action. In so far 
as the military operations were conoerned, it would have been 
much more convenient not to occupy Alexandria at all. Its 
occupation was forced upon ns by the disorder existing in the 
town. When the numbers for the campaign were originally 
fixed, the intention Avas that the whole corps, with both 
divisions complete, should move by Israalia; it was by no 
means intended, as happened in the sequel, that a fine brigade 
should be left eating their hearts out in Alexandria Avhilst the 
campaign was being carried through the Eastern Desert. 

The Avhole series of events which had led up to the bom- 
bardment had taken place betAveen the 6th July, when Sir A. 
Alison left England, and the 14th instant, Avhen he arrived at 
Cyprus. No information, therefore, of the details or circum- 
stances of those CAmiits had reached him. It appeared as if the 
decisWe moment had arrived Avhen, hostilities having begun, 
the advanced force ought to seize the Canal. Telegraphic 
communication Avas at the moment interrupted, and therefore, 
fearing to miss the very purpose for Avhich he Avas sent out, 
Sir A. Alison moved Avith his troops to Port Said to be ready 
for eventualities. 

At Port Said further information of the facts Avas received ; 
the need of troops at Alexandria Avas evident ; Sir A. Alison at 
once sailed thither, and arrived on the 17th July. 

The situation at Alexandria Avas in many Avays peauliar. 
The sole necessity Avhich forced an occupation Avas actually 
and literally Avhat it at the time was declared to be — one of 
IJolice. It Avas impossible, after what had taken place, that Ave 
could alloAv the town to be ghmii up to incendiaries and 
pillagers. Under every other aspect the occupation Avas, for 
our purposes at the time, an immixed disadvantage. Ifc was 
completely outside of the scope of the proposed military opera- 
tions; it occurred at a period Avhen negotiations with, foreign 
Powers, especially with Turkey, had not reached a stage suffi- 
cie)itly definite to permit of our actually entering upon a 
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serious campaign ; yet Arabi’s army, excited by fhe recent 
events, but unbeaten, lay within 14 miles. It Avas therefore 
necessary that the English force on shore, which so far as its 
status Avas concerned was merely a poli'ce, should neAmrtheless 
be in a (iondition to resist any hostile attempt against tiie town 
which might be made by Arabi. The news of the plundcy of 
Alexandria had spread among the whole Egyptian population. 
The people received only such reports as it suited Arabi’s policy 
to issue. The Avhole machinery of government was in his hands, 
and it Avas not surprising, therefore, that a people, ahvays 
accustomed to submit to tlie ruling power, should be easily 
persuaded to aid in every Avay the fellah General so long as he 
Avas believed to be sucoessttil. The force itiider Arabi Avas 
therefore continually gaining strength, large numbers of the 
natives Avorked at entrenchments for him; the Bedouins 
gathered to his standard : the position at Kafr ed- Dakar Avas 
becoming each day more formidable. 

On the 17th July, the day of Sir A. Alison’s arrival, tlie 
1st Battalion South Staffordshire Regiment and the I7th Com- 
pany Royal Engineers Avere disembarked at Alexandria. A 
battalion of the Royal Marines had also arrived in the ‘ ‘ Tamar ” 
from Cyprus and disembarked. 

On the 18th the 3rd Battalion King’s Royal Rifles landed. 

The seamen and marines who, under Captain Fisher, had 
been hitherto engaged on most exhausting Avork as firemen and 
custodians of the town, were now relieved. 

The sei’vices Avhich had been rendered by Captain Fisher 
and the officers and men under him cannot be passed without 
notice, though the descriptiou of them in detail does not fall 
within the scope of this history. The small force available, the 
variety of the work to be accomplished, the size of the toAvn, 
aud the Avild disorder AAdiich preAuiiled at first, made the task 
one of exceptional difficulty; 

On the evening of the first day of landing (the 17th) a body 
of mounted infantry — two officers and thirty men — was formed, 
under the orders of Captain Hutton. The Khedive supplied 
his private horses for the purpose. They Avere of an excellent 
breed, aud proAred invaluable. The men Avere taken by careful 
selection from the battalions landed (South Stafford aud King’s 
Royal Rifles). Both these battalions had served in South 
Africa*, and the nie]i selected had been there employed as 
mounted riflemen, those of the King’s Royal Rifles having 
belonged to Captain Hutton’s corps of mounted infantry in 
South Africa; no doubt much of their efficiency depended on 
that fact. 

On the 18th a party of the mounted infantry patrolled 
10 miles towards the enemy, and from this time oiiAvard daily 
rendered most valuable service; 

The strength of the force now in Alexandria was 3,755, 
including seamen and marines. There Avere seven 9-pr.j tAVo 
7-pr. gunsj six Gatlings, and four rocket-tubes. In the event 
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of attack it wasi possible for ISir B. Seymour to reinforce this 
body by 1,200 men. Tbe full number available for defence in 
an extreme emergency was therefore nearly 5,000. 

Major Ardagli, R.E., was employed in completing tbe defen- 
sive works, and by the 19th bad made tbe place practically 
secure against any attack likely to be at; that time attempted. 

On the 22nd July the railway in front of the Mallaha 
junction on the enemy’s side was destroyed by a force under 
Captain Hutton, while some companies of the Rifles andfour naval 
g-unsformecla support upon the high ground above Eainleh under 
Colonel Ashburiiham. The work was carried out without loss. 

An inspection of the Map will show that as long as the bods of Map Ko. 2 
Lake Mariut and Lake Abukir are impassable, there are only 
three narrow lines by which Alexandria can be approached : one 
along the sea-coast from the town of xlbuldr, one between the 
two lakes direct from the Delta, and a third by way of El-Meks 
from tbe Western Desert. Of those, the middle approach, whicJi 
was the most important, because it Avas the direct communication 
with the position taken up by Arabi’s army, consists, in hiot, 
merely of the railway embankment and of the two banks of the 
Mahrnuclieh Canal, for the Lake Maiiutat that time extended on 
both sides of the railway bank up to the backs of the Canal. 

The bed of Lake Abukir was not covered with water, but 
parts of it were quicksand, part marsh. It was impassable every- 
wherefor artillery, though passable almost every wherefor cavalry 
and infantry. Lake Mariut receives tbe drainage of the small 
canals of the country, which are in this neighbourhood drawn 
oft chiefly for irrigation purposes from the Mahmudiyeh Canal. 

A large dam across the canal was almost immediately begun 
under Arabi’s orders, and two cuttings were made in the bank 
of the canal on the side of the darn nearei<t to the position which 
his army had taken up at Kafr ed-Dauar.* This had the double 
effect of cutting off the supply of Avater from Alexandria and of 
making an artificial inundation covering nearly tbe whole front 
of his Avorks. Indideiitally also, as the liot weather came on it 
tended to cause the drying up of the bed of Lake Mariut, and to 
change the character of the defensive Avorks at Alexandria. This, 
hoAvever, only took place gradually, and at the time of Sir A. 

Alison’s occupation a strong i-idge aboAm the suburb of Ramleb 
completely commanded the only available ground by wliicb 
Arabi could advance direct from his lines upon Alexandria; 
that is to say, Avorks placed upon it would be able to sweep 
both the canal and the railway erabankraent.t 

On the side of Abukir the line of approach Avas completely 
commanded by the guns of the fleet. The Avorks at Gabbari 
closed the approach from the side of El-Meks. 

An occupation of the ridge at Ramleh Avould therefore com- 
plete the defences, and as many villas, and the all-important 


* More exactly Kafr ©(J-Daaar el-Gidid. 
t From Eamleh to Rosetta Gate 3^ to 4 mijes. 
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waterworks, were witkin tbe area thus inclosed, Sir A. Alison 
decided to push forward his line of defence to that point, and on 
the arrival of reinforcements in the harbour, viz., the 2nd bat- 
talion Duke of Corn wall’s Light Infantry and half the 1st bat- 
talion Sussex Regiment, he at daylight on the 24th moved out 
a force* under the command of Colonel 4’hackwell, which 
seized the position without opposition, and threw up entrench- 
ments. 

The original intention had been to protect the right flank by 
floating rafts or flat-bottomed boats, but the shallowness of the 
water and the rapid fall of Lake Mariut made this impossible. ^ It 
was, therefore, to meet this difficulty that Captain Fisher devised 
and workedi out an armoured train, which proved most service- 
able. This train consisted, at first, of two trucks fitted with iron 
plating and sand-bags as protecting cover, with a Nordenfelt 
and two Gatling guns. A U-pr. was also placed on one of the 
trucks, with a crane, by means of which it could be lowered out 
immediately ; 200 bluejackets, with small arms, in other trucks 
protected by sand-bags and boiler-plating, bullet-proof, com- 
pleted the fighting force of the train. 

On the 2yth July, on the Alexandria side of the Mallaha 
junction, the railway line which had been destroyed by Arabi s 
outposts was repaired. To accomplish this a small force consist- 
ing of the mounted infantry, two companies of marines, and one 
company of infantry, assisted by the armoured train, %vere pushed 
forward on the 2dth July sufficiently close to Arabi’s oiitpos ts to 
cause the deployment of the whole force there stationed. The 
enemy’s force consisted at first of a battalion of infantry and two 
squadrons of cavalry, subsequently reinforced by two more bat- 
talions and some cavalry. A gun and a rocket-frame wei'e 
brought up by the Egyptians, and fired some innocuous shots 
over the train. Under cover of this reconnaissance the amount 
of tfie damage done to the railway was ascertained. The object 
of the advance was secured in the completion of the line on the 
evening of the 29th July, which enabled sufficient rolling-stock 
to be run round on tbe main line between Moharrem Bey of the 
Cairo-Alexandria line and the advanced position at Ramleh. 
The position at Ramleh was thus connected with Alexandi-ia by 
a second line of railwajj', the local narrow-gauge Alexandria- 
Ramleh Railway having been in operation several days pre- 
viously, tbaiiks to the energy and devotion of its Manager. 
A regular service of trains was established connecting Ramleh 
with Alexandria on both lines. 

The armoured train, having been found so useful, was now 
further improved by putting one or two empty pioneer- wagons 
in front of it, and placing a 40-pr. gun on a truck protected by 
an iron mantlet. The locomotive was placed in the middle 
of the train, and was protected by slung sand-bags and railway 
iron. 

* 1st Battalion South Stafford, 3rd Battalion Kiug’sEoyal Rifle-s, Mounted 
Infantry, 2 naval 9-prs. and their crews, 2 naval 7-pra. and their crews. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The Identic Note— Calling out op a Portion of the Reserves. 
—The Vote of Credit of the 27th July.— Rejection of 
THE Vote of Credit in France.— The Character of Sir 
A. Alison’s Duties at Alexandria is changed.— Recon- 
naissance of the 5th August. 

So far all that liad been done at Alexandria had consisted 
of measures necessary to secure the safety of the town from the 
enemy and from marauders. Meantime, events had been taking 
place which finally determined the character of the interven- 
tion. 

On the 15th July an “identic note” had been presented at 
Constantinople by the European Powers, requiring the Porte to 
send troops to Egypt to suppress disorder. To this the Porte did 
not reply till after a debate in the French Chambers, on the 
18th July, had disclosed the purpose of the French and English 
Governments to act in the event of the Porte’s declining to 
do so. 

On the 19th July the Porte, late at night, replied hy consenting 
to send a Delegate to the Conference. As this implied further delay, 
on the 20th July the two Cabinets resolved to send a joint 
expedition. 

On the 2l8t the Secretary of State for War, in consultation 
with the Commander-in-Chief, decided to call out that portion of 
the reserves which had left the colours in the previous two years. 
The preliminary notices warning the men of the coming call were 
sent out at once. 

A telegram was sent on the same day telling Sir A. Alison 
that two Divisions were to be sent from England to Cyprus and 
Malta. It was known that Arabi was preparing to destroy the 
Suez Canal, and on the 24th July orders were sent to Sir 
B. Seymour and Sir A. Alison warning them to be ready, in case 
of necessity, to seize Port Said, Ismailia, and Nefisha. 

As, however, there was every reason to avoid any indication 
of the direction of the intended advance up to the last moment, 
action was not to be taken till specific orders were sent. 

On the 25th July the part of the reserves already warned was 
called out. 

On the 27th Juy the House of Commons, by a majority of 
275 to 19, voted a credit of 2,300,000^. 

On the 29tb July the French Chamber, by a majority of 
416 to 75, refused any credit for the expedition. 

It was noAv clear that England alone would act in Egypt. It 
was at once determined that the campaign should he carried out 
on the lines laid down in the Memorandum of the 3rd July 
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(see p. 9), in accordance with which, all paper arrangements had 
been made. But of the force proposed in the Memorandum, a 
large brigade was already engaged in the defence of Alexandria. 
The necessity had arisen since theprogrammehadbeen drawn np. 
liiconvenieat as this fact in itself was, it appeared to be advisable 
to take advantage of it to induce Arabi to believe that the 
whole force now to be sent out, of the approach of which to the 
coast of Egypt he was sure ere long to be informed, was designed 
to reinforce the troops in Alexandria, and that the scheme of 
campaign involved a direct attack on his position at Kafr ed- 
Daiiar. 

Orders were therefore, on the 31st July, telegraphed in these 
words: “ Keep Arabi constantly alarmed.” f 

From this time, therefore, Sir Arcliibalcrs operations were 
designed to make Arabi believe that the troops at Alexandria 
were preparing the way fora serious attack upon Kafr ed-I)auar. 
This result was the more easy to bring about that by this time 
Alexandria was filled with the special correspondents of news- 
papers of allnalious ; that though there Avere brilliant exceptions 
among those so employed, many of thernfelt themselves fully com- 
petent to oriticize every military operation ; that the one thing 
which nian^' of them thought that they could not afford to do Avas 
to allow their readers to suppose that there was anything Avhich 
they did not knoAv, or that it Avas possible that a movement should 
take place of AAdiich they did not understand the motives. In order 
, to have something to Avrite about, they were sure to exaggerate 
the importance of all that Avas done, and, in particular, they Avere 
sure to describe every reconnaissance or feint upon Arabi’s posi- 
tion as a serious attack, and to proclaim to the four emmers of the 
earth its hopeless failure. In a town Avith a population like that 
of Alexandria it was certain that the impressions of these 
gentlemen avouIcI be conveyed to the enemy’s camp, and would 
tend to assure Arabi of the gravity of the attempts made against 
him, of the triumphant success that had attended his defence, and 
of the secret discouragemeiit of his enemies. Already, AAdien Sir 
Archibald bad on the 28th secured his double railway communica- 
tion with Ramleh,it had been reported as an “aimless skirmish.” 
Not noAv only, but throughout the campaign, these reports served 
our purposes A’-eiy admirably, by tending to instil into the minds 
of the population, and so into that of the hostile (Icnerals, a false 
impression as to the aspect of affairs. 

To this result M. de Lesseps contributed in a very iinportant 
degree. As soon as he heard of the rebel General’s intention t(j 
destroy the Canal, he hastened to Arabi’s camp and assured him 
that if he would not touch the Canal, neither France nor Italy 
Avould intervene, and that the. English forces would not A’-enture 
to iuA^ade terrritory which he regarded as personally his OAAm. 

The Khedive having on the 16th July issued an order dis- 
missing Arabi from hispost as Minister of War, Arabi, on the 21st, 
replied by a Proclamation denouncing the Khedive. From that 
time forAvard action was taken in Egypt by us in the Khedive’s 
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name. On the 27th July, the day of the Vote of Credit in 
the House of Commons, Her .Majesty’s ship “ Orion” passed into 
the Suez Canal, and moved towards Ismailia, the Khedive having 
issued express authority for the Canal to he occupied by 
England. M. de Lesseps protested against the proceeding. 
On the 30th July Admiral Hewett arrived off Suez. Admiral 
Hoskins lay off Port Said with three ships. From this time, 
therefore, we had in our hands the means of seizing the Canal 
simultaneously at all the most important points. On the 
31st July all the French war-vessels, till then remaining at 
Alexandria, withdrew, -with the exception of one gun-boat. 

Sir Archibald at once began to act in accordance with his 
new instructions, and almost daily reconnaissances of Arabi’s 
position were carried out. Such affairs are not matters of much 
interest in detail. 

On the 2nd August a sudden advance of Egyptian cavalry 
during the night upon an outpost to some extent surprised 
a picket, which they compelled to fall back a certain distance. 

Mr. De Chair, a Midshipman, sent with despatches, had been 
captured on the 29th July, and being sent to Cairo, was paraded 
through the streets with an announcement that it was Sir B. 
Seymour who had been made prisoner. Both these events 
tended greatly to raise the enthusiasm of Arahfs followers, but 
also to concentrate attention on Alexandria. 

On the 5th August Sir Archibald, to give more emphasis to 
the daily skirmishes, to test the truth of native reports that 
Arabi was intending to retire from Kafr ed-Dauar, and to keep up 
the impression that the real offensive movement was to be made 
from Alexandria, undertook a reconnaissance in person. His own 
force being greatly inferior to the enemy in numbers, it was very 
unadvisable to begin to move very early in the day, lest the force 
should be too seriously engaged, and lest the deliberate intention 
of retreating at an early stage should be too evident. 

Accordingly, the troops were ordered to be in position by 
4.30 P.M. 

The force moved in two columns. 

The left column, under Lieutenant-Colonel Tliackwell, con- 
sisted of — 

1st Battalion South Staffordshire Regiment ti'-a'lf- 
battalion). 

. 2nd Battalion Duke of ComwaU’s Light Infantry (half- 
battalion). 

Srd Battalion King’s Royal Rifles. 

Mounted infantry. 

Two 9-pr. naval guns. 

In all, about 1,000 men. 

The right column, under the personal direction of Sir A- 
Alison, was composed of — 
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Royal Marine Artillery, 

Royal Marine Liglit Infantry. 

The armoured train (with its 40-pr. gun). 

Two 9-pr. naval guns. 

This column also was about 1,000 strong. 

Map No, 2. The left column advanced along the banks of the Canal, the 
right along the railway. 

Each column in turn threatened the flanks of the enemy’s 
outposts as it advanced. 

The most interesting incident of the engagement was the 
good service done by the 40->pr. from the armoixred train. The 
enemy only yielded successive positions as the artillery fire 
became too much for him, or as his flanks were turned. The 
Egyptian troops were quite disposed to fight, and it was evident 
that they had every intention of holding their advanced posts. 
Reinforcements were rapidly pushed up from their main position. 
Sh- Archibald’s object had been secured, and the rapicl coming 
on of darkness made the withdrawal from the position to which 
the enemy had been driven appear natural, so that it could be 
carried out without diminishing the confidence which the rnen 
had gathered from their successful advance in the first engage- 
ment that had taken place. This xvas obviously the matter ot 
most importance, for, as the troops could not be informed of the 
purpose for which they were being employed, and were likely 
to read the comments of those who understood it as little as 
themselves, it was right to avoid all risk of discouraging tliem 
in the delicate work of keeping Arabi alarmed ” by movements 
which were intended to have no other result. Their object 
could not be mentioned even in the official reports of the officer 
in command, published, as these necessarily were, upon their 
receipt in London. A congratulatory telegram from Her 
Majesty had in all ways an excellent effect, as tending both to 
encourage the men and to assign importance to these operations. 

It is difficult to judge how far any of Arabi’s reports at 
this time represented his own belief, and how far they were 
only intended to leave a certain impression in Egypt ,* but as he 
reported officially in a despatch which was sent to Cairo, and 
thence to Constantinople, that the left wing of the English 
consisted of three battalions of infantry and three squadrons of 
cavalry, together with four guns, and the right of three battalions 
of infantry and one battery of artillery, while the centre con- 
sisted of one regiment of cavalry, it is, perhaps, not unfair to 
infer that the object of imposing upon him the belief that a con- 
siderable force bad been engaged against him was fully attained, 

Rot a single cavalry soldier and not a single horsed gun had 
been landed. The four gmrs were moved by hand, tlie 40-pr. 
in the armoured train. The amour-propre of Englishmen at 
home was much hurt at the time by the comments of Continental 
journals, which, ignorant alike of the intended plan of campaign 
and of the inexorable conditions of ground which determined the 
choice of the Ismailia route, assumed always that a direct 


advance from Alexandria -upon Cairo -was to be carried out, and 
that these “ aimless skirmishes showed onlj that the En^glish 
Generals did not know what they were about, and were without 
any definite plan. It will be, perhaps, a sufficient compensation 
now to knoAv that these very comments, reaching the Egyptians 
through numerous sources, were the most valuable assistance 
which these journals could have rendered. They helped to 
form an admirable screen, under which the plan which had been 
consistently kept in view, at least since the 3rd July, was being 
developed anti put in execution. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Expedition lea.yes England. —Details of the Force, 

AND THE Egyptian Army as far as then known. — 
Sir G. Wolseley arrives in Alexandria at night-time 

on the 15th August. 

The expedition in the meantime had begun to leave England. 

The “Orient,” with His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, commanding the 1st Brigade, and General Willis, 
commanding the Lst Division, their staffs, and the 1st Battalion 
Soots Guards, was the first ship to sail with troops of the 
expeditionary force. 

The “ Orient” left the Royal Albert Dock, North Woolwich, 
at 12 o’clock on Sunday, the 30th July. 

From that date till the 11th August the various ships con- 
veying the force cleared daily from the several ports of the 
kingdom. The transports were to call at Malta for orders, and 
were there directed to proceed to Alexandria. 

It had been originally intended that Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
with his Staff, should go overland, vitl Brindisi, but a sharp ohill, 
caught in returning from Osborne, whither he had gone to receive 
Her Majesty’s commands prior to his departure for Egypt, 
prostrated him with an attack of erysipelas. The doctors 
recommended a sea-voyage as the only means of making him 
fit to take up the command , on his arrival in Egypt, and he 
sailed on the 2nd August, in the “Calabria,” with General 
Drury Lowe and the head-quarters of the Cavalry Brigade. 

On the 10th August the “Orient” arrived in Alexandria. 
General Willis assumed the command. In the evening General 
Sir John Adye, who had travelled overland to Alexandria, 
arrived with Sir E. Malet, and took over the command. 

On the same day Sir Garnet Wolseley, perfectly recovered, 
touched at Gibraltar, and thence sent the following secret 
telegram to Sir John Adye. 

It may be as well to premise that a railway from Limasol to 
the hospital in Cyprus had been for some time in contemplation. 
A bombardment of the Abukir forts had been a subject of dis- 
cussion at Alexandria and of orders from England, but had, for 
various reasons, been postponed. 

“ jS/V Garnet Wolseley to Sir John Adye^ Alexandria. 

“ I hope to reach Alexandria 15th instant. Do not move 
troops to Canal until 1 arrive, but have everything ready for 
the movement. Attract Arabi’s attention to Alexandria by 
daily reconnaissance towards flank of his position. Can you 
approach him by steam-launches? If Abukir has not been 


bombarded, prevent it being so for the present. Tell Khedive 
and people that we mean to lay down a railway in Cyprus 
upon existing roads from Limasol to hospital in mountain, and 
embark, nominally for this purpose, four engines and eighty 
light carriages in a ship that can go to Ismail ia ; at all events 
embarking six light carriages which we can use on railway 
with horses at first. Arrange Avith Admiral to transport five 
battalions, one regiment of cavalry, and one battery from Port 
Said np Canal.” 

A Civil Intelligence Department, under Sir F. Goldsmid,had 
been established in Alexamdria from the commencement of the 
occupation. Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch, who had been dis- 
patched to Alexandria, and attached to the Stalf of Sir B. 
Seymour, prior to the bombardment, had been employed in 
collecting military information. Through these sources it was 
known that Arabi had moved troops down towards Suez and 
to Nefisha, the point at which the Canal and railway branch olf 
towards Suez and Ismailia ; that he had established a force at 
Es~Salihiyeh, the terminus of one branch of railway from Map No. 
Zagazig, a point equi-distant from Ismailia and Kantara* 

(20 miles from each) ; and that he was entrenching the old 
military station of Tel el-Kebir, the barracks at Avhich place 
Avere filled Avith soldiers. 

On the 2nd August Admiral HcAvett had occupied Suez 
Avith a force of marines without resistance. On the 9th August, 
seAmn transports, with the Indian Contingent, had sailed from 
Bombay. As yet there Avas nothing to lead Arabi to suppose 
that any movement from the direction of Suez Avould be other 
than a diversion effected by the Indian Contingent; all his 
preparations along that line were, in fact, as is noAV known, 
merely intended to (prevent such forces as might be detached 
for an advance, independent of the main attack, from entering 
the Delta. 

It was especially necessaiy to keep up this illusion, but the 
presence of so considerable a body of hostile troops in the 
Aucinity of the Canal made Sir John Adye anxious lest a move 
towards the Canal should be attempted, and he replied to 
Sir Gr. Wolseley’s telegram by one to Malta, informing him of 
the Egyptian forces Avhich Avere noAv gathering on the eastern 
side of the Delta, and assuring him that he Avonld make no 
moAmment towards the Canal unless it became indispensable 
for the security of that communication itself. 

Sir Garnet replied from Malta by the following secret 
telegram — 

Sir Garnet Wolseley to Sir John Adye. 

Malta, August 19)^2. 

“ Except A^ery emergent, do not go to Ismailia until I arrive, 
as field artillery and cavalry are essential to make first engage- 
ment there fully successful.” 


* More exactly El-Kantara el-Khazneh. 


The “ HollancV* witli the first body of cavalry, the detach- 
ments of the 1st Life Griiards and Royal Horse Guards, reached 
Alexandria on the 14:th August, and the men and horses were 
disembarked. It was a great advantage for the condition of 
the horses to have even a couple, of days on shore. 

The first field battery to arrive, A [ 1, R.xi., reached 
Alexandria on the same ixy, and the horses were landed the 
following day. 

On the night of the 15th August Sir G. Wolseley himself 
reached Alexandria. 

Since the reconnaissance of the 5th August the only material 
changes which had taken place in the situation had been the 
successive arrival of troops at Alexandria. The Guards 
Trigade had disembarked on the 12th August, and had moved 
out to Eamleh. The electric light was now used nightly, with 
tlie effect of exposing to view the whole ground in front of the 
position up to Arahhs lines. The naval force in the Canal had 
been increased on the 14th August by the entry of Her Majesty’s 
gun-boat “ Ready ” from Port Said. 
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CHAPTER V. " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The detailed Plan of Campaign. Difficulties to be 

OVERCOME AND INTENDED MODE OP ]\IEETING THEJL 

The moment had now arrived for putting into execution the 
first part of the programme of the campaign. It will be con- 
venient here to set forth in order the nature of the whole scheme 
as it was designed to he earned out. 

To efiect the purpose of marching upon Cairo it was neces- 
aary— ^ ^ ^ 

1. To obtain possession of the Maritime Canal, so as to insure 
the safe passage of the expedition. 

2. To move to Ismailia, in such successive order as the con- Map No. 1. 
ditions permitted, the force to be employed. 

3. To keep the enemy by every artifice under the impression 
that the attack would be made from other points than Ismailia 
until foi’ce had arrived there sufficient to insure its safe posses- 
sion, 

4. To seize and secure the line of railway and the Sweet- 
water Canal to within striking distance of the position in which 
it was known that the enemy was preparing to place his main 
force for the defence of the eastern side of the Delta, that is to 
say, within striking distance of Tel el-Kehir. 

5. After these lines of communication had been seized, to 
put in order such parts of either railway or Canal as the enemy 
had obstructed or damaged, and to place upon them such rolling- 
stock and store-boats as would render them available for the 
supply of the army in the field. 

f). To accumulate at an advanced post, under an adec[uate 
guard, stores and ammunitiou sufficient to make the army, when 
it moved forward, independent, except for the purposes of dis- 
tribution, of all other modes of transport ; hut in order to hasten 
this accnmnlation, and to provide against contingencies, to secure 
as auxiliary to the railway and Canal such animal transport for 
general purposes as time permitted. 

7. To engage the enemy in a general action when, and not 
before, the accnmnlation of stores, or their regular daily traiis- 
raissioii along the line, permitted the concentration of the army 
for the delivery of an effective' — ^if possible a final — blow. 

8. To follow up this action with the greatest rapidity, in 
order: (a) both for political, military, and other reasons, to 
secure jjossession of Cairo ; and {b) to seize the points of con- 
centration by which alone, after the defeat of the army at Tcl 
el-Kebir, the numerous Plgyptian forces stationed at Kafr ed- 
Dauar, Cairo, Damietta, Rosetta, and Es-Salihiyeli could unite 
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SO as to become a* formidable force, effective for noting in the 
field. 

Some of tliese points require a little elucidation in order to 
show how far the course of the campaign could be, and how far 
it was, foreseen, and what elements in it remained to be deter- 
mined by the course of events. The execution of its several 
parts had to be intrusted to various hands, but the co-operation 
of these as the campaign developed will show the working out 
of an orderly and prearranged plan consistently prosecuted from 
the first. 

The ordinary rate of movement of ships in the Suez Canal 
dui’ing peace-time is determined by special considerations. 

The narrowness of the channel and the character of the 
banks make it impossible for a large ship to pass down at a 
rapid rate. The effect of any attempt to move quickly with 
lai'ge steamships is to cause such a wash upon the banks, and 
such a consequent back-water, as are not merely destructive of 
the Canal itself, but actually impede the working of the engines 
of steamships. 

It is clear, therefore, that even if in an extreme military 
emergency it were right to be indifferent to temporary injury 
inflicted upon the property of the Company, no advantage could 
be secured by attempting to drive the ships at a rate more rapid 
than usual. In fact, there were conditions which tended to 
make the proposedpassago of the expedition more than ordinarily 
slow. 

Even in a country possessed of so vast a mercantile marine 
as England, it is necessary, when the ships for so great an 
undertaking have to he chartered within a very short time, to 
engage many vessels which have not been specially built for a 
single route. Many, therefore, of the transports employed had 
never been through, the Canal before. Special steering gear is 
fitted upon all ships which are employed regularly on this 
route, and the passage through the short reaches and rapid 
bends of the Canal can only be effected with perfect security 
by ships so prepared, and by officers accustomed to this special 
Avork. Many of the ships’ officers necessarily employed for the 
Egyptian expedition had, like the ships, never before travelled 
from Port Said to Suez. 

The deep part of the Canal is much more narrow than the 
actual water-space between the banks, and the smallest error 
of direction results in grounding, wliich, in the case of a long 
column of vessels following one another at sliort intervals, not 
only causes long delay to the grounding steamer, but also 
checks the whole column behind it. The hostility of M. de 
Lesseps, Avho had in his employ every special Canal pilot, must 
also be taken into account as causing an impediment to rapid 
movement. 

It does not lie within the scope of the present history to 
detail the admirable forethought on the part of the naval 
Authorities by which these difficulties were provided against. 
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It will bo yiifficient to say that it was aiTauged that a naval 
officer siionld be placed in. authority over every transport ; that 
the whole detailed working and organization should be placed 
in the hands of Captain Fisher, under the supreme direction of 
ildmiral Hoskins ; and that the Thornycroft torpedo-boats, 
which, drawing little water, were able to pass through the 
shallows near the banks at a startling speed (about 20 statute 
miles an hour), furnished the agency by which communication 
was established throughout the length of the passage, so that 
as soon as a vessel should ground, assistance could be brought 
to it, and either enable it to proceed, or in a more serious case 
to move it off to the sides of the Canal so as to allow others 
to pass. 

What, however, it is of direct importance to point out here 
is that the facts above mentioned had to bo allowed for as part 
of the military problem. Nothing was to be gained by moving 
to the month of the Canal at Port Said the entire expedition 
simultaneously, because, even with the force required to trans- 
port one Division, many vessels must remain outside the Canal 
for more than a day waiting tlieir turn to take their places in 
the slow procession. On the other hand, delay in the gathering 
of vessels at the destined base at Lake Tinisa was not the 
nnmixed disadvantage that it might at first sight appear. 

An inspection of the accompa,iiying plan of Ismailia as it Map No. 3. 
was at this time will shov»r that only one small pier then existed 
there, Ships did not at first anchor nearer than about half-a- 
mile from the shore. Every man of the force, every horse, and 
every gun, as well as all the ammunition and stores for the 
supply of the army, had first to be transhipped from the trans- 
ports into barges and small boats, rowed or tugged to shore, 
and then landed on the small pfier. Thence they had to 
proceed np the narrow road leading to the single small bridge 
over the Canal across which at first everything must neces- 
sarily pass. 

To judge by tlie comments which were made in Europe sub- 
sequently, no conception of the nature of such an operation, 
exists on the Continent at all. This is not surprising. It is a 
(ilass of work tliat lias rarely been undertaken by any Con- 
tinental army, but it is an operation very characteristic of 
ordinary Eiigiish expeditions beyond sea. In this particular 
case the difficulties were somewhat greater than usual, or, what 
is the same thing, the necessary time that would be required 
to effect a landing and to enable the force to move forward 
were somewhat longer than is generally the case, because 
Ismailia is a station which in ordinary times has very little 
traffic passing through it, and because of tlie consequent want 
of landing-stages, &c. The railway brings very few people 
from Cairo to meet the boats through the Canal, and very little 
merchandize finds its way through the same route ; in no sense 
are the conditions for the rapid landing of a large number of 
troops and of a vast quantity of stores in existence there. It 
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18 truG that this state of things could ultimately bo chang’ed by 
our engineers. But this also would be a question of time. 
Every tool, every scrap of material, all the bridging stores, and 
all the means of constructing other piers, for laying down 
tramways and increasing the pier accommodation, must, by 
an inexorable necessity, be first landed under the conditions 
actually existing. Materials for all these purposes, including 
landing-stages expressly made for Ismailia, had been prepared 
ill England before the expedition sailed, but it would not be 
possible to send them forward in the most advanced vessels of 
the fleet, for those ships must be otherwise filled. In order to 
secure the all-important lines of communication — the railway 
and Sweet- water Canal — for the advance from Ismailia, it was 
essential that the first vessels of the fleet should be occupied 
by the troops which would be sent forward to seize them. 
Those troops, once sent forward, must be supplied with food 
and ammunition, so that a considerable force, with all its guns 
and equipment, tons of supplies, ordnance stores, and ammuni- 
tion, and the means of local transport for these, both by railway 
and Canal, as well as baggage animals, must be sent on in the 
most advanced ships before any engineering materials for the 
improvement of the means of landing and for additional bridging 
over the Canal could be put on shore. 

It was not diflicult, therefore, to foresee that, however 
effective and rapid the first movement to Ismailia might be, and 
however successfully the first seizure of the lines of communica- 
tion for the advance were carried out, these actions must be 
followed by long periods of hard, uninteresting work, very little 
likely to be understood or appreciated at a distance. 

These considerations determined alike the most Buitable 
moment for the movement on Ismailia, and the order of dis- 
position of the ships for the Canal passage. 

At the time of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s arrival at Alexandria 
on August 15, the reports of vessels passing Malta, received by 
telegraph, showed that by the 19th of August nearly the Avhole 
of the infantry of General Willis’, the 1st Division, would have 
reached Alexandria. The Tloiisohold Cavalry had arrived, one 
battery of Horse Artillery was due on the IGtli, and one battery 
on the 19th, ■while the remainder of the cavalry and artillery 
were at sea, but could he directed to follow so as to reach 
Ismailia as soon as it was possible for them to disembark. 

It is necessary to explain another feature of an expedition 
of this kind which habitually determines the mode of arranging 
troops on the line of advance. Looking forward to the period 
subsequent to the intended seizure of the Fresh-water Canal 
and railway in advance of Ismailia, to the period during which 
the accumulation of stores would be made preparatory to the 
general advance, it will be seen that the one method of 
hastening the final movement would be to shorten the time 
spent in collecting stores at the front. But out of the stores 
sent forward a certain proportion would necessarily be required 
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for tlio daily consumption of tke force actually at tke front, 
engaged ill protecting the accumulation. That amount of 
daily consumption, whatever it might be, would necessarily be 
deducted from the progressive accumulation at the advanced 
depot. It is obvious, therefore, that the fewer troops sent 
forward the smaller would be the daily deduction from the 
accumulating stores, and therefore the more rapid would be 
the rate of accumulation. Now it will not be difficult oven for 
a non-military reader to understand that the force which, when 
adequately entrenched behind defensive works at an advanced 
post, is suffiicient to guard the station with all its stores, may 
be much less than the army which is required to engage in a 
general action, especially if that general action involves the 
attack upon an army elaborately entrenched in a well-chosen 
position. These considerations apply with peculiar force to 
the case of a campaign against an army like the Egyptian, 
which, though it was known to be very effective behind 
entrenchments, was by no means likely to make a very 
determined attack upon English troops when in an entrenched 
position. 

It follows that the most rapid way of carrying out the 
campaign would be, as soon as possible after an adequate force 
had been landed at Ismailia, to push it forward so as to seize 
the line of railway and canal, and then to keep at the advanced 
station, within striking distance of Tel el-Kebir, a protecting 
force just sufficient to hold that station, but no larger than 
would just be sufficient for this work. Hence, as a first deduc- 
tion from all that has been said, it follows that it was advisable 
to leave at Alexandria all the infantry that would not be 
required for the first movements from Ismailia. As only a 
small proportion of the artillery had arrived, and as the dis- 
embarkation ^of that arm is a very slow operation, it would, 
on the other hand, be advisable to send all the remaining 
batteries forward to Ismailia, but not beyond it, as soon as the 
ships reached Alesandiia, because their movement to Ismailia 
and tbeir disembarkation could take place whilst the pre- 
liminary operations in the front were being carried on. The 
same remark applies to the remainder of the cavalry also, with 
this addition, that the earlier movements were sure to demand 
the services of that arm. Moreover, the larger the force for 
the time being in Alexandria, the more easy was it to continue 
to keep the Egyptian General uncertain as to the true line of 
attack. 

Before returning to the steps taken to put into practice the 
military movements determined by these motives, it may be 
well to illustrate the nature of the whole operation by one other 
remark. 

During a certain period of the campaign, when the hardest 
work that fell to the lot of the little army throughout the whole 
course of it was going on, but when nothing brilliant could be 
recorded of a kind likely to tickle the ears of readers at home 
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— m fact during that very period of dull preparation which, as 
has been seen, could be fully anticipated when the scheme was 
first worked out — a comparison Was made between the six 
weeks Avithin which the Prussian army in 186(3 conquered 
Austria and the eighteen days which elapsed between the 
earlier operations of the advance and the actual movement on 
Tel el-Kebir. It was assumed to be a kind of Buie of Three 
sum, the working out of which was greatly to the disadvantage 
of the little force in Egypt. It is necessary to point out that 
to make such a comparison is not merely to compare great 
things Avith small, but to institute a comparison absolutely 
irrelevant. Supposing that the army which fought at SadoAva 
could by any mercantile marine in the world have been trans- 
ported to Port Said, it must thence have moved under the 
conditions Avhich have been here described. So moving, sup- 
posing its stores could have been transported across the desert 
and by the line of raihvay and SAveet-water Canal at all, it 
could not have carried out the operation under many months. 
The larger the force the sloAver Avould have been the move- 
ment. The force which Avas just sufficient to capture the lines 
of Tel el-Ivebir, and there crush the Egyptian army, Avas the 
force which could most rapidly effect the concpiest of Egypt. 

For this reason, and for no other, that force was fixed upon; 
it A\ras not for want of other resources in England. 

Indeed, Avhilst Sir Garnet Wolseley Avas still at sea, the 
question of preparing a 3rd Division as a reasonable precaution, 
had been entertained at the War Ofiice, and soon after his 
arrival at Alexandria the following two secret telegrams were 
exchanged between him *and the Secretary of State for War, 
the dates of which Avill remove a misunderstanding subsequently 
common as to the cause and circumstances of the preparation 
of this reinforcement. It will be seen that it Avas suggested 
from home, and accepted as a prudent step, before the campaign 
proper had begun : — 

“ The War Secretary to Sir Garnet Wokeley. 

August 17, 4:.25 V.M. 

“ Wo are discussing preparing for another Division, though 
hoping yon AAnil not require it. We are preparing regimental 
transport. We are also considering making up establishment 
of men and horses for Departmental Corps. Shall be glad of 
your opinion whether there is probability of either a brigade 
or Avhole Division being called for.” 

Sir Garnet Wokeley to the War Secretary. 

August 18. 

“I do not believe we shall require more troops after depots 
have been fully made up and formed here, but this should be 
done at once. I think formation of a 3rd Division a Avise pre- 
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caution. Kegiraental transpoft slioukl be on tlie scale laid 
down in Kegulations, not according to Special Scale.” 

Exact calculation as to the forces needed for a particular 
work does not justify the absence of provision for possible 
chances. Precisely the same remark applies to the preparation 
of a siege train. The reason of its preparation was by no 
means that it was supposed that it would certainly be required, 
but that in a country containing strongly fortified works it 
would have been very rash not to have the means at hand for 
reducing them. Though the campaign was to be decided in 
the open field, it was certain that the surrender of the fortresses 
would be hastened by the knowledge that the invading army 
possessed a powerful siege train. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Seizure of the Maritime Canal by Admirals Hoskins 

AND HeWETT. 

On the first day which Sir Garnet Wolseley spent in 
Alexandria, 16th August, the whole of the arrangements for 
seizing the Canal, and for the movement to Ismailia, were 
MuplTo. 1. worked out between him and Sir B. Seymour.* 

On the evening of that day Admiral Hoskins left in the 
“Iris” for Port Said, to communicate through the Canal the plan 
of operations to Admiral Hewett, commanding at Suez, and to 
make arrangements with him for the preliminary operation of 
seizing and clearing, throughout its entire length, the Suez Canal 
on the destined morning of Sunday, the 20th August. 

Since the beginning of August Admiral Hoskins had been in 
possession of the following mandate from the Khedive, autho- 
rising him to seize and occupy, in the Khedive’s name all neces- 
sary points along the Suez Canal 

“ M. le Centre- Amiral, Alemndne, U Aott 

“ Vous ^tesautoris4 k occupier tels points de ITsthme de 
Suez que vous jugerez utiles pour assurer le fibre trafio par le 
Canal, la protection des villes et populations situ^es sur son 
parcours, et repousser toute force qui ne reconnaitrait pas mon 
autoritA 

“ V ous ^tes dgalement autoris4, M. le Centre- Amiral, k prendre 
les raesures necessaires pour enlever aux rebelles la voie ferriie 
entre Suez et Ismailiah. 

“ (Signd) Mishemet Tewfik. 

“ Sir A. H. Hoskins, C.B., Contre-Amiral 
Commandant les Forces Navales 
Britanniques k Port- Said.” 

It will be convenient to follow through the preliminary 
operations, carried out by Admiral Hoskins, before detailing the 
movements of the troops, which were to pass down the Canal 
under the security provided by him. As the Canal does not admit, 
throughout its general course, of the passage of large sl.iips going 
both ways at the same time, this difficulty is met by the con- 
struction, at certain points, of stations or “ gares,” where the 
Canal is widened out to a considerable extent, so as to allow 
ships to lie out of the course of the Canal whilst others pass. No 
ship is allowed to move between “gare” and “gare” till the 


* An absurd niisstateiuent has appeared in various quarters that the 
arrangements for the movement to Ismailia were determined by a “ Council 
of War.” Lord Wolseley has never assembled a “Council of fVar” during 
any campaign or expedition in whiqh he has commanded. 
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passage is aunounced bj telegraph to be clear from vessels 
moving in the opposite direction. These conditions made it 
necessary to provide beforehand that no ships shonld be moving 
northward whilst the expedition passed south. 

At 10 A.M. on the 17th August Adtnix-al Hosldus reached 
Port Said. Captain Fitzroy had been in the Canal in Her 
Majesty’s ship “ Orion” since the 27th July {vide p. 17, ante). 

The small squadron at Ismailia, consisting of the “ Orion,” 
“ Carysfort,” and “ Coquette,” had had an anxious duty for nearly 
a month in watching over the security of the Canal. On Friday 
morning, 18th August, Captain Fitzroy visited Admiral Hoskins 
at Port Said, and received, personally, instructions for seizing 
Ismailia before daybreak on the morning of the 2()th August. 
Captain Fairtax, of Her Majesty’s ship “ Monarch,” was ord"ercd 
to seize Port Said, at the same hour. Commander Edwards, of 
Her Majesty’s ship “Ready,” started at 8 o’clock on Saturday 
evening, the 19th, to occupy all barges, dredgers. &c., along the 
line to Ismailia, to seize the Kantara telegraph station, and restore 
telegraphic communication throughout the line from Port Said to 
Ismailia, to cut Arabi’s telegraphic line of communication with 
Syria, and to require all ships in the Canal between Port Said 
and Ismailia, bound for Port Said, to move into the “ gares ” 
and there remain. 

The “ Nyanza,” a condensing steam-ship, was sent early on the 
17th to Ismailia Avith tents, provisions, and an extra 100 men as a 
reinforcement to the squadron there. Tlie “Ready ” and “Dee” 
gun-boats, with three companies of marines, were also sent as 
a reinforcement. 

Admiral Hewett, on his side, Avas to alloAV no ship to enter 
the Canal at Suez on the 19th, to drive the enemy out of 
Shaluf on the morning of the 20th, and, as soon as ]Dossible, to 
capture Serapeum. In this Avay, the whole length of the Canal 
Avas to be seized and cleared from Port Said to Suez, so as to be 
ready soon after daybreak on the 20th August for the passage of 
the expedition from Alexandria. 

With the exception of the seizure of Serapeum, which did not 
take place till the 21st, all these operations Avere simultaneously 
and successfully carried out soon after 3 A.M. on the morning of 
the named day. 

N o difficulty was foundin occupying the various dredgers and 
other boats, each Avith an officer and fifteen men. Nearly all the 
ships passing through the Canal were safely retained in the 
“gares.” One vessel, the “Melbourne,” of the Messageries 
Maritimes Company, claimed the right of a French mail-boat to 
pass. As a matter of international courtesy, the “Melbourne” 
Avas alloAved to continue her journey. 

The captains of two English steamers, the “Ross-sliire” and 
“ Counsellor,” intent upon the profit of their owners, and it is 
to be hoped not realizing the mischief they might very possibly 
have occasioned to a national undertaking, in Avhioh their owners 
had more than the ordinary interest of Englishmen, failed to 
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remain intlie “ gare,” and directly tlio gun-boat “ Iris” was out 
of sight, followed in the wake of the “ Melbourne.” They thus 
reached a part of the Canal in which it wi^as useless to stop them. 
With the exception of these three ships, the whole of the vessels 
in the Canal were cleared out of the wmy of the coming expedi- 
tion soon after dawn on the 20th August. 

The seizure of Port Said by Captain Fairfax was equally 
successful. In order to distract attention from the attack there 
the ‘'Falcon” had been sent, just after sunset on the 19th, to 
anchor off the coast midway between Port Said and Fort 
Gremil. ^The “Northumberland” anchored off Fort Gemil 
during th'e night. 

At Port Said, before the attacking parties left the ships, the 
sentries were surprised and seized by Lieutenant-Colonel Tuiloch, 
who landed from an open boat with six marines. 

By an ingeniously-constructed floating bridge, formed of a 
lighter planked over and of the launch of the “ Monarch,” the 
men from that vessel were able to land on a broad front. 

From the “ Iris,” also, in the Canal, there was landed, under 
Lieutenant Cook, R.N., a party wdiich, meeting two companies of 
seamen from the “Monarch,” under Commander Hammili, formed 
with them a chain of sentries, which, stretching across the neck of 
land between Lake Meiizaleh and the sea, effectually cut off all 
retreat from the town, and thus prevented any information from 
being conveyed elsewhere of what was going on. Meantime, a 
company of the Royal Marines, nnder Captain Coffin, from the 
“ Iris,” with a Gatling, moved straight upon the barracks, while 
from the “Monarch” a company of the Marine Battalion, under 
Captain Eden, Royal Marines, and a Gatlingfrom the “Monarch,” 
moved to meet them on the other side of the barracks. The 
soldiers in the barracks, taken before they could he roused, laid 
down their arms. The Khedive’s Governor, who hadbeen expelled 
by the rebels, landedwith the English troops, and assumed at once 
the local authority. 

Kantara was occupied without resistance. 

At Ismailia the force given below* landed at 3 A.M, and 
surrounded the lock guard before they were discovered. The 
guard fired off their rifles, but only wounded an officer, Com- 
mander Kane. The guard over the Governor’s house laid down 
their arms. 

A small native village just outside Ismailia, known as “Arab’s- 
town,” was occupied by the enemy; but they were easily dislodged 
by the seaman and marines, who advanced under a covering fire 
from the ships. 

By 4 A.M. the whole place was occupied. 


* Prom “ Orion : ” — 40 marines, 1 9-pr. gun’s crew, 1 Gatling, a torpedo 
engineer party, 12 riflemen. From “ Northumberland ” and “ Coquette ; ” — 
1 Gatling, a rifle company, 1 7-pr. gun, 21 Eoyal Marine Artillery under 
Captain Stephenson, C.B., a company of marines under Captain Gore. From 
“ Nyanza ” troopship 100 seamen anfl marines, Jn all, 565 officers and men. 


As soon as tlio telegrapli office had been seized, it was ascer- 
tained from the messages found there that the enemy, who had 
about 2,000 men in Nefisha, were intending to reinforce that 
station by train, in order to attack Ismailia and the ships. Her 
Majesty’s ship Orion” and Her Majesty’s ship “ Gary sib rt ” were 
therefoi'6 ordered by Captain Fitzroy to shell the Nefisha rail- 
way station, and, though the distance was about 4,000 yards, a 
train was wrecked by a shell, and the camp so much injured that 
the enemy abandoned the place. . 

Telegrams were found to be still arriving from Cairo to the 
traffic manager at Ismailia. A reply was sent, in the traffic 
manager’s name, to the War Office in Cairo, to the efiect that 
5,000 English troops had landed, and that any attempt to 
relieve the place was too late. The War Minister acknowledged 
the receipt, and said that he had informed all concerned. The 
position of Ismailia was immediately strengthened. 

Meantime, a very successful operation had been carried out 
by a force of the Seaforth Highlanders and the seamen and 
marines of Her Majesty’s ships “Seagull” and “Mosquito,” sent 
by Admiral Hewett from Suez to Shahif. 

It was important to seize Shaluf, not only because it gave 
possession of the part of the Suez Canal between Suez and the 
Bitter Lakes, but also because there is at that point a lock of 
the Fresh-water Canal permitting the water to be emptied 
into the Suez Canal. The lock-gates had been opened, and the 
town of Suez would soon have been, deprived of its supply of 
fresh water. 

The lock was at once seized by a company of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, under Captain Lendrum, and the lock-gates 
closed. ' _ 

The enemy opened fire, and showed in some force on the 
furrier side of the Fresh- water Canal. Two Highlanders were 
drowned in attempting to pass ; but Lieutenant Lang, Seaforth 
Highlanders, having swum across underfire and procured a boat 
from the further side, the men crossed the Canal, and, with the 
assistance of a well-directed fire of small arms, G-atlings, and a 
7-pr. from the tops of the “Seagull”, and “Mosq[uito,” the High- 
landers and ships’ landing companies easily drove back and 
dispersed the Egyptians. 

The enemy showed no want of courage, but their shooting 
was so bad that only two sailors were wounded. In this 
skirmish sixty-two Egyptians were made prisoners, and a con- 
siderable quantity of stores and ammunition captured. 

Everytliing was thus prepared for the passage down the 
Canal, the landing at Ismailia, and secure communication by the 
Canal with the Indian Ooiitingent on its arrival at Suez. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Movement TO IsMAiLiA.— The Disembarkation begins : 
19th AaousT TO 23rd August.— Necessity for the 
Advance of a small Force to save the failing Water. 

Map No. 1. To return to Alexandria : everything having been on the 
16th August arranged for the movement on the l9th, so that the 
fleet might arrive at Port Said by early dawn on the 20th August, 
that which chiefly remained to be done was to embark the troops 
in such a way as not to convey information to the enemy of the 
destined point of attack. To this end it was essential not merely 
to spread rumours of a destination other than that actually 
intended, but to leave almost every one under the impression 
that, for the moment at all events, something was to be done 
which was in fact not contemplated at all. It was so certain 
that what was believed by the troops and correspondents to be 
about to takg place would be reported to Arabi that it became 
very important that every one in Alexandria should believe that 
we were not moving to the Canal. As the purpose of attacking 
the Abukir forts had been for a long time seriously entertained, 
and as it was at least probable that some hint of this intention 
had reached the rebel forces, that fact made deception the more 
easy. It was easy to issue actual orders for the attack upon 
the forts at Abukir, to move thither, and to make every pre- 
paration as if for this end, because the movement and the 
preparations would all serve for the purpose really intended. 
Accordingly orders were issued to the fleet to prepare for the 
long contemplated bombardment of Abukir, and elaborate 
arrangements were made for supporting this by a combined 
movement of the whole of the forces to be left in Alexandria 
under the orders of Sir Edward Hamley, who liad arrived from 
England, a few hours before Sir G. W olscley, to command the 
2nd Division. Sir E. Hamley was instructed to make arrange- 
ments for advancing upon Arabi’s works to co-operate with a 
supposed advance of the rest of the army from Abukir Bay, and 
worked out all the details of that operation, issuing orders to 
his two Brigadiers, Sir A. Alison and Sir E. Wood, on tho 
evening of the 18th, after all his proposals had received the 
full approval of Sir G. Wolseley. Sir Edward, who was not in 
the sccyet as to the operations that were really intended, was 
not a little incommoded in his plans by the fact that, for the 
reasons already given, no field artillery was left to him, but 
after having clearly pointed 9ut his weakness in this respect, he 
did his best to compensate the defect by his general arrange- 
ments. ■ ' _ 

On the 18th the whole of the Brigade of Guards was re- 
embarked, as were also the cavalry and artillery which had been 
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landed. One of the first points to which Sir Grarnet’s attention 
had been directed on his arrival at Alexandria was the embarka- 
tion of the four locomotives and eighty carriages, which up to 
that time had ndt, unfortunately, been put on board ship. In 
his telegram of 10th August from Gibraltar (see p. 21) he had 
ordered them to be embarked. Immediate arrangements were 
now made for their being dispatched to Ismailia. 

On the evening of the 18th all the fleet anchored outside 
the outer harbour of Alexandria with the exception of the 
“ Salamis ” and “ Helicon,” dispatch-boats, the first containing 
Sir Garnet Wnlseley and the Chief of the Staff, the second 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour. 

At noon on the 19th the fleet of eight iron-dads and 
seventeen transports was joined by the two dispatch-boats, and 
Sir B, Seymour immediately gave the signal for weighing 
anchor, lilaoh iron-dad had two transports detailed to accom- 
pany it and to work as a small division under the orders of the 
hlaval Captain. 

In moving off the twenty-five ships formed in five lines, 
sweeping eastwards towards Abukir. About 4 P.M. the ships 
anchored in Abukir Bay. There they remained till night-flrll, 
when the small craft were sent close in shore and? opened fire, 
whilst the rest of the fleet steamed off towards Port Said, which 
was reached soon after sunrise. 

It was not possible at once to enter the Canal, because the 
“Melbourne” and two English steamers had not cleared out 
{vide p. 31). It was necessary, however, to provide an immediate 
reinforcement, in case of accident, for the holders of Ismailia, 
and Major-General Graham, with a wing of the West Kent, was 
therefore transhipped into a torpedo-boat, which, for the reasons 
already explained, was able to pass through the Canal, though 
no larger vessel could have done so. After the torpedo-boat 
had passed the three steamers which blocked the way, General 
Graham’s party was transhipped into the gun-boat “ Falcon ” 
and landed at Ismailia at 10 P.M. 

As soon as the three ships moving north had cleared out of 
the Canal, the expedition entered it in the following order : — 
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Names of Ships. 

Troops, &c., carried. 

Penelope 

500 Marines and lighters. 

Helicon ... ... 

Naval Commander-in-chief. 

Thalia ... 

Six lighters and working parties. 

Salamis ... ... 

Commander-in-chief. 

Rhosina 

570 Marines and forage. 

Nerissa ... 

380 Marines and Engineers ; coal and railway 
stock. 

Euphrates 

2nd Battalion Duke of Cornwairs Light Infantry ; 
3rd Battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

Catalonia. 

1st Battalion Roval West Kent ; 2nd Brigade Staff. 

Nevada 

2nd Battalion York and Lancaster, 

Orient: ... 

Scots Guards ; 1st Division Staff ; 1st Brigade 
Staff ; 19th Hussars (detachment) 

Iberia ...; 

Coldstream Guards. 

Batavia 

Grenadier Guards ; | battery Garrison Artillery. 

Capella ...i 

Staff Head-quarters, 

Osprey 

Commissariat aud Mounted Infantry.* 

Marathon ' 

1 Bearer Company and two I’ield Hospitals. 

Calabria ' 

Holland 

j- Household Cavalry and Mounted Infantry.* 

Italy ’ 

Hou.sehoId Cavalry. 

Egyptian Monarch 

Wing of 7tli Dragoon Guards, 

Tower Hill 

Battery Royal Horse Artillery. N | A. 

Palmyra 

,, Royal Artillery. 

Champion Tug 

Eour lighters with railway plant. 

Tug 

Gun-hoats 

„ staff. 


On the 20tli the vessels in front of the “ Catalonia ” reached 
Kantara by diisk. The “ Catalonia” at sunset grounded 8 miles 
from Port Said. All the ships forming part of the expedition 
from Alexandria anchored in the Canal. 

The eleven transports, conveying the remainder of the 
artillery, the 4th Dragoon Guards, the Royal Irish, and Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, which had not reached Alexandria by the lyth, 
were still at sea from 24 to 28 hours from Port Said. 

At 9 A.M. on the 21st Sir Garnet Wolseley reached Ismailia, 
and at 10 a.m. sent forward General Graham, with his half- 
battalion of the West Kent and a naval Gatling gun, to occupy 
Nefisha, reinforcing him wvith the battalion of marines as soon 
as these could be landed. 

The vessels in front of the “Batavia ” reached Ismailia by 
dusk. The “Batavia” repeatedly grounded, so that those 
astern of her only accomplished 20 miles by night-fall. 

The Indian Uontingent had begun to arrive at Suez on the 
evening of the 20th August. 

The action at Shaluf, on the 20th, was followed up on the 
21st by the occupation of Serapeum by the Seaforth Highlanders, 


* Tho Mounted Infantry, 70 men and horses, \vere under command of 
Captfun Parr, 1st Somersetshire Light Infantry, 
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under Lieutenant-Colonel Stockwell. TLe lock from tlie Sweet- 
water into the Salt-water Canal was^ like that at Shaiuf, found 
to have been opened^ and was closed. The enemy, who had 
retreated from Shaiuf, were not aware of the occupation of . ' 

Serapeum, and attempted to reach the lock, but were easily 
driven off. Lrorn prisoners it was ascertained that all the 
parties of the enemy stationed between Nefisha and Suez were 
retreating northwards across the desert. 

The lock at Geneffeh had been occupied in the passage 
northwards of the “ Seagul ” and “Mosquito ” with the Seaforth 
Highlanders for Serapeum. 

Thus, by the 22nd, the whole line of railway and Fresh- 
water Canal between Suez and Ismailia was in our hands, and 
communication by land with the Indian Contingent had been 
secured. In several places, hoAvever, the line of railway had 
been injured, and it could not be repaired till engineer stores 
had been landed for the purpose. The railway had been also 
injured, though to no great extent, beyond Nefisha. 

The disembarkation was now carried on as rapidly as the 
conditions permitted, but it is necessary to observe, first, that it 
was not till late on the evening of the 23rd that even one 
division of two guns of N | A Royal Horse Artillery, the first 
battery to be landed, had completed their disembarkation ; and 
not till the afternoon of that day that the Household Cavalry, 
the leading troops of that arm, were on shore. It was necessary 
to press attention to this qiiestion of the time required for the 
work of disembarkation, because from the comments, made by 
even professional critics, it might be supposed that the move- 
ment and disembarkation of an army are precisely the same 
thing as the movement and disembarkation of a single traveller. 

By the evening of the 23rd, that is, four days after the 
expedition had sailed from Alexandria, about 9,000 men, nearly 
the whole of the ^yersonnel contained in the ships forming the first 
part of the expedition, were on shore; but the disembarkation, 
as a military force, of even that fraction of the whole army was 
by no means complete. The narrow roadway between the Map No. 3. 
landing-stage and the bridge still teemed with men and animals, 
moving backwards and forwards in the transport of materials. 

The whole of the space nearest to the landing-stage was piled 
with stores of all kinds awaiting removal, and only a small 
number of the transports had been cleared. 

By the evening of the 23rd August the 7th Dragoon Guards 
had arrived, but had not completed their disembarkation. The 
4tli Dragoon Guards had arrived in harbour, in the “ Greece ” 
and “City of New York,” but were not disembarked. ,The 
greater part of the artillery which had not sailed from Alexandria 
with the expedition had just arrived, and conlcl not complete 
their disembarkation for some days. The “ City of Paris,” with 
the Royal Irish, and the “ Arab,’’ with the Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
came into Ismailia on the 23rd. 

So far as the small supply of engineering materials yet 
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landed made it possible, work bad already been begun for the 
purpose of joining the railway-station, by a tram-line, with the 
landing-stage, but progress was as yet very slow. 

Map No. 1. In order to get rolling-stock on to the line it was necessary 
to send round to Suez the engines which had been brought 
from Alexandria, and before they could be brought up from 
thence the line of railwmy had to be repaired. A train of 
carriages, but no engine, had been captured at Nefisha, and no 
rolling-stock of any kind, except two broken-down carriages, 
used for local purposes, had been taken at Suez. 

The water in the Sweet-water Canal was rapidly falling, 
and, from local information, it was ascertained that the part of 
the canal where the most serious injury could be inflicted upon 
it by the enemy lay within a few miles of Ismailia. Sir Garnet 
Wo'lseley, therefore, resolved to push on a small force in order 

Map No. 4. to occupy the canal as far as Magfar, a point at which it was 
known that the enemy had constructed a dam, stopping the 
flow of the canal. Beyond Magfar the ground rises steadily 
tOAvards Tel el-Maskhuta. Around Magfar the land is flat, and 
is irrigated by numerous small canals drawn off from the main 
one. If, therefore, in rear of this dam the enemy broke through 
the sides of the Ismailia Canal, they could easily draAv off all 
the Avater that Avould flow doAvn to Ismailia and Suez ; Avhereas 
if this part of the canal were held by us, though they could 
still dam it higher up, it Avould be by no means so easy for 
them to break doAvn the much higher banks where the canal 
flowed through the more elevated land beyond Tel el-Maskhuta. 
Moreover, in drawing off the water at Magfar, the injury inflicted 
on the fellaheen would be very small, Avhereas any attempt to 
empty the canal higher up iii its course to such an extent as to 
deprive ris of Avater would occasion an injury to the crops Avhicli 
it was probable that the Egyptians would be very unwilling to 
inflict. 

An immediate movement, therefore, as far as Magfar ^vaa 
imperatively necessary for the safety of the army. As far as 
the dam at Magfar stores could be pushed up by boat, and a 
system for supply by this means was at once organized. 

Before detailing the operations consequent upon the deter- 
mination to advance to Magfar, it Avill be well to notice the 
effect Avhich the seizure of Ismailia had had upon the move- 
ments and actions of the enemy, and what had happened else- 
where. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

Alexandria FROM the 19th August to the 23rd August.— 

Effect on the Enemy of the movement to Ismailia. 

When Sir Garnet left Alexaiidiia on the 19th August, the 
Chief of the Staff put into Sir Edward Hamley’s hands a sealed 
packet, to be opened early on the morning of the 20th August. 

The packet contained this private letter from Sir Garnet to Sir 
Edward : — 

Alexandria, August V6, 1^%^. 

“ My dear Hamley, 

“I do not mean to land at Abukir; my real destination 
is Ismailia. I hope to reach that place about 4 P.M. on Sunday 
next. We make our demonstration all the same at Abukir to- 
morrow, and I hope it may have the desired effect of imposing 
upon Arabi and his friend Lesseps. A French ship is now 
aground near Lake Timsa, and if this has been done purposely, 
it may somewhat retard my passage down the Canal. 

“ When you open this, keep the news to yourself, tell no one, 
and do nothing beyond showing as many men as you can con- 
veniently in Arabi’s front, and giving him as many shell from 
any of your guns of position that can reach him in his works. 

I do not even telegraph the news of my intended movements 
home until 1 have reached Port Said myself, which I hope to 
do before daybreak on Sunday morning. 

“ I shall bring you on as soon as I can, as I shall want every 
available man 1 can get for my fight near Tel el-Kebir, if Arabi 
will only in kindness stay to fight me there. 

“ Good-bye for the present. 

“ Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) ‘-G. J. WOLSELEY. 

“ Sir E. B. Hamley.” 

It is to be noted that the ground, over which troops could Map No. 2. 
advance, between Arabi’s front at Kafr ed-Dauar and our front 
from Rainleh to Alexandria, was no longer at this time, as was 
at first the case (see anfe, p. 13), restricted to the strip in which 
lay the Canal and railway embankment Lake Mariut was 
receding every day, and left a large margin of dry strand and 
of shallow water towards the town wall of Alexandria ; and, on 
the other side, Lake Abukir had dried up so far that from the 
whole front of the town of Ramleh up to and beyond the whole 
extent of Arabi’s works was a level ^ace of hard sand along 
which infantry and horses could advance everywhere, though a 
marshy strip outside the Palm Grove of Ramleh prevented guns 
from going far into the plain. Consequently, Arabi’s force on 
the one side, or our troops at Ramleh on the other, were per- 
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fectly free to manoeuvre across the wide space now left btitweeii 
the two lakes. 

A reconnaissance had been carried out on afternoon of the 
19th by Sir E. Wood with hEilf a battalion of the 1st Berkshire, 
in which one man had been severely wounded. 

On opening Sir Garnet’s letter Sir E. Hamley dismissed the 
troops who had, according to orders of the previous night, turned 
out at daybreak for the attack on Kafr ed-Daiiar. He ordered a 
fresh parade for 4 P.M., the afternoon being, fortlic same reasons 
which determined Sir A. Alison’s choice of hour in the recon- 
naissance of the 5th August, more suitable tluin the morning 
for a demonstration not intended to be pressed home. But, 
meantime, he placed four companies at points of the edge of 
the Palm Grove to look like the heads of columns and rode into 
the plain with some of his officers as if reconnoitring Arabi’s 
works, which were kept fully manned 'by the enemy. At 4 P.M. 
Sir E. Wood’s troops as below* advanced along the Mahmudiyeh 
.Cfinal towards the enemy’s position at Kafr ed-Dauar, while 
Sir A. Alison’s moved out from the Palm Grove, under the per- 
sonal direction of Sir E. Hamley, and advanced across the dry 
bed of the lake towards the enemy’s works, manoeuvring there 
as if to attack the main front. The enemy opened fire from 
one very large gun, and apparently from three smaller ones, 
and also fired many rockets, which, as well as the shells from 
the large gun, passed over the troops, exploding mostly behind 
them. The enemj’’ having developed his full force, our troops 
fell back without casualties and retired within the lines. 

The Highland Brigade was this day completed by the arrival 
of the 2nd Highland Light Infantry and the Black "Watch 
(1st Royal Highlanders). Reconnaissances were at first- cEirried 
out daily, but by the 23rd August they were discontinued ; it 
bein^ judged no longer possible to deceive the enemy by mere 
repetition. 

On the 22nd August Sir E. Hamley received a telegram from 
Ismailia informing him that it was proposed to leave for the 
garrison of Alexandria the 2nd Battalions of the Manchester 
and Derbyshire Regiments, and 1,000 men of <lep6ts from 
England. It was hoped that if two battalions of Sir E. Hamley’s 
force were, in addition to the above, detained in Alexandria, as 
well as one battery of Garrison Artillery and the Malta Fencibles, 
the remainder of the 2nd Division might be brought round to 
Ismailia as soon as the place was clear enough for their dis- 
embarkation. Major-General Harman had already been ordered 
out from England to take up the command at Alexandria. 

It was necessary, however, to consider not only the military, 
but also the political situation, and Sir E. Hamley was directed 
to consult on the subject Sir E. Malet, the British Minister. 


* 3rd Brigade, Sir A. Alison : Ist Gordon Highlanders, 1st Cameron 
Highlanders. 4th Brigade, Sir E. Wood : 1st South Stafford, 1st Berkshire, 
with two gmis drawn hy mules. 


Sir E. Malet expressed a strong sense of the political importance 
of retaining a powerful force in Alexandria. 

In order, therefore, to provide for the reduction of the 
garrison and to hasten the transfer of his Division to Ismailia, 

Sir E. Hamley proceeded vigorously with the entrenchmeDts of 
Kamleh. Under hiB_ directions, Colonel Maitknd, the Com- Map No. 
manding Royal Engineer of the 2nd Division, converted the 
place therefore virtually into an entrenched camp, with a strong 
interior redoubt on the signal hill. Powerful guns were removed 
from the sea front of Alexandria, and mounted on the works of 
Ramleh. Pie also provided for the defence of El-Meks« and of 
the walls of Alexandria, and redistributed the two regiments 
forming its garrison in posts for the better maintenance of 
internal order, and protection of the town in case of assault. 

According to the information which we now possess, the ruse 
employed to deceive the Egyptianaas to the destined movement 
to the Canal was entirely successful. At the time when Arabi 
fell back from Alexandria after the bombardment, and was dis- 
missed by the Khedive from the Ministry of War, he very 
prudently appealed to a Council of Notables in Cairo. Uncer- 
tainty as to the exact scope of the power and responsibility 
attached to particular offices is characteristic of revolutionary 
• Governments. It appears that from this time onwards a Mili- 
tary Committee, selected from among the Notables, exercised, 
in their own belief, all autliority over the army, and regarded 
Arabi simply as one of the Generals under their orders. He, on 
the other hand, contimied to regard himself as the Commander- 
in-chief and Ruler of the country. 

His great influence, however, depended not upon any 
military knowledge or capacity, but upon his being able to 
excite the enthusiasm and fanaticism of the soldiers and people. 

All the communications of the country by rail, vrater, and 
telegraph centred in Cairo, while his services were most valuable 
in presence of the enemy. It was therefore almost inevitable, 
since information of what was going on from all parts of the 
country went to the War Office in Cairo, that the direction of 
the larger movements should practically come thence. 

"Yakoub Sawmy Pasha was President of the Council in Cairo, 
and at all events believed himself, and was considered by the 
Council, to have the direction of .aflraii*s in his hands. A body 
of twenty -five Notables formed the Council under him. Arabi, 
whilst at Kafr ed-Dauar, received information daily of all that 
took place in Alexandria, partly from inhabitants, partly from 
men paid to obtain news. He heard of all orders issued to our 
troops ; all the town rumours were reported to him. As, how- 
ever, the action taken on our side had been based on the 
assumption that this would certainly be the case, he found 
himself much more often deceived than aided by the news he 
so obtained. 

At the date of the bombardment the Egyptian army con- 
sisted in all of about 9,000 men, 48 batteries of 6 guns each 


(288 field giine), but they had only 750 horses ; 5,0()0 of these 
troops were in Alexandria, the remainder being distributed over 
the country. The Egyptians say that, up to ten days after the 
bombardment, the force at Kafr ed-Dauar did not exceed 6,500 
regulars, and that Bedouins did not begin to come in till twenty- 
five days after the bombardment. By calling in to the colours 
the old reserve men, some of them over 50 years of age, tlic 
army was at once raised to 60,000 men. 

At the time of the seizure of Ismaiha their army was thus 
distributed. In round numbers : — 

15,000 at Kafr ed-Dauar. 

15.000 at Abukir, Rosetta, and Burlus. 

7,000 at Damietta. 

12.000 at Tel el-Kebir and on the eastern side 

of the Delta. 

11.000 at Cairo. 

60.000 in all. 

The Bedouins had then begun to come in, and there were 
about 3,000 of them at Kafr ed-Dauar and about 3,000 at 
Tel el-Kebir, in addition to the above. 

The Egyptian Council had been completely convinced by the 
assurances ot M. Lesseps that the Canal could not be occupied by 
us. The occupsition of Suez had, however, so tar alarmed them 
that they had thought it prudent to have a considerable force at 
Tori el-Kcbir, though they did not expect any movement from 
Alexandria by the Canal till it actually took took place. 

The reports of the threatened attack upon Abukir reached 
Cairo, and a bombardment of that place was so fuibr expected 
that on the 19th, the day on which the fleet sailed, 3,000 men were 
sent to Abukir from Cairo. When the fleet sailed no news of that 
event reached the Council. The first intelligence the.y received of 
the movement of the fleet was from Abukir, whence a report of 
the threatened bombardment arrived as soon as thefleet appeared, 
and it was then fully expected that a general advance would be 
made from both A bukir and Alexandria. Later news from Abukir 
informed the Council that some of the ships had anchored, and 
that others had gone on, probably to Damietta. It was then 
thought that Damietta would also be seized, and an a ttack made 
from thence simultaneously with one from Kafr ed-Dauar. The 
news that we had seized Port Said and Ismailia reached Cairo 
through our own telegrams as soon as those events took place, 
though the information was conveyed in aform designedto impose 
upon them, and to induce them not to attempt to disturb our pos- 
session. 

Strange as it may appear, it seems now to be certain that the 
great transfer of force on the 19th August from Alexandria to 
Ismailia iremained unknown to Arabi till he heard of it with 
evident astonishment in Ceylon about a year later. All that was 
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known to liim or to the Council at the time was that English 
forces had appeared at the different points on the Canal. 

As soon as it was known that we had seized Ismailia the 
Council resolved to increase the army. By the enlistment of 
recruitSj, who had had no previous training, the numbers wore 
raised to 100,000 men. After a few days’ drill the men were 
drafted into the ranks and took their place with the trained 
soldiers. When the war broke out, 150,0(>0 rifles were in store, so 
that they were able at once efficiently to arm the whole force, but 
theyhad equipment and clothing for only! 0,000 men. By working 
day and night, however, they soon succeeded in completing the 
clothing and equipment for the whole 100, OOO ; 1 1 ,000 transport 
animalswere obtained from the “free-will offerings”* **’ of the people, 
and all the fieldguns were horsed by thesame means, though with 
untrained horses. 

The Bedouins wore their own clothing, and werepro vided with 
old muskets and whatever equipment could be given them. 

One other element of strength on the side of the Egyptians 
must be taken into account. The whole mass of the people are 
labourers trained in one particular class of work. Their living 
depends upon their skill in constructing embankments for the 
damming of water both in the direct course of the canals and also 
on dryland, to prepare for the proper flooding of their fields as 
soon as the water is turned on to them. Thus the ruling Council 
had at its command, in the then excited condition of the peasantry, 
an unlimited supply of skilled labour which they resolved to 
turn to the utmost account. The works which they proposed 
to undertake would in any other country appear increaible. T'Hiat 
they would construct a series of dams across the Ismailia Sweet- 
water Canal to prevent our troops from obtaining water, and that 
they would embank the railway to interfere with our using it for 
purposes of transport, was from the first to be expected; but the 
scheme of entrenchment which they proposed to carry out for 
barring our progress, though it would certainly have failed from 
its very extent, is probably without a parallel in improvised 
fortification. The design formed, as soon as it was known that 
the line of onr advance would be from Ismailia upon Cairo, was 
to erect, in addition to fortifications at Telel-Maskhuta, Mahsaina, 
and Kassassin, a series of continuous entreucliments, first from 
Es-Salihiyeh to Tel el-Kebir, a distance of over 20 miles, and 
thence to have continued it southwards to Bar el-Beida, a further 
distance of 30 miles across the desert. Bar el-Beida lies just off 
the overland route which ran direct from Suez to Cairo, and the 
extension thither was intended to provide against a possible 
attempt to advance simultaneously from Suez to Ismailia. The 
design will at least give an idea of the amount of labour at the 
Gommand of the Egyptians. 

* It should be observed that Mr. Wallace, who has travelled much among 
the fellaheen since the war, and used great skill in eliciting facts, doubts 

whether the aid furnished was really obtained without a rigorous application 
of the kourbash. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Seizure op the Lines of Railway and Canal as far as 
Kassassin Look. 


AdYance Guard Action of the 24th August. — Plight of Enemy’s 

Advanced Force from Tel el-Maskhuta on the 25th August- — 

The Cavalry capture Mahaama, 25th August. — General 

Graham is pushed on to Kassassin, 26th August. 

At the end of Chapter VII (page 38) it was stated that on the 
23rd August an advance upon Magfar had been determined on, 
for reasons there explained. The orders issued on the 23rd were 
as follows : — 

“The following movements will take place: — The three 
squadrons of Household Cavalry two guns of N Battery, A Brigade, 
Royal Horse Artillery, the detachment of the lUtli Hussars, and 
the Mounted Infantry, will march independently to-morrow 
morning at 4 a.m. for Nefisha, and will place themselves under 
the orders of Major-General Graham. 

“As soon as Major-General Graham had been joined by the 
above troops, he will proceed, together with those now under his 
command, to Magfar, and take up a position there. The Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry will also proceed at the same time to 
Nefisha, and on arrival will remain there and protect the station, 
the bridge, and the canal, their camp equipage being sent by 
rail. 

“ The camp equipage of the troops moving from here will be 
taken by rail, and also that of the force now at Nefisha, to 
Magfar.”* 

The battery of artillery had been working late into the night of 
the 23rd August at the disembarkation; the division of two guns 
ordered to move forward wms the whole artillery force us yet ready, 
and officers and men had been so worn out by the continuous 
labour of disembarking that, in the darkness of the morning of the 
24tii, it was impossible for even this division to be horsed and 
moved off punctually at the appointed hour. 

Though the desert on the eastern side of the Delta is generally 
“ hard ” and excellent marching ground, it happens that that 
portion of it which lies immediately between Ismailia and 


* Detail of troops ordered to move : — 

From Ismalia ; 3 squadrons Household Cavalry, detachment 
19th Hussars, the Mounted Infantry, 2 guns N | A — E.H.A. 
From Nefisha : 2nd Battalion York and Lancaster, Boyal Marine 
Artillery. ; ; 

To Nefisha : Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
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Magfar is relatively “ soft,” bad marcliiiig gTonud. Moreover, 
banks of exceedingly heavy sand must be crossed, and there are 
about 2 miles of very heavy and soft desert, so that this part 
of the routeispeculiarly trying for all arms. Foi- artillery almost 
the only practicable route is by way of Nefisha, along the railway 
embankment ; even there the soil is sandy, and difBcultfor wheeled 
carriages. 

There had not yet been time for any engine to arrive from 
Suez, so that the trucks sent by the railway had to be drawn by 
mules and Qommissariat horses. 

The men had received their rations for the 24th. Two days’ 
rations in addition hadbeenissued to regiments, of winch the meat 
and most of the groceries and fuel were carried in the regimental 
carte, v/liile the men carried the two days’ biscuit. 

Sir Garnet, with a certain portion of his Staff, and General 
Willis, with his Staff, accompanied the cavalry to Magfar, in 
advance of the infantry. 

The cavalry, with Sir Drury Lowe himself in command, moved 
along the desert on the right of the railway; the infantry and guns 
followed on the railway embankment. 

To the east of Magfar our cavalry found the enemy’s outposts, 
and easily drove them in. The cavalry advanced to O; point 
nearly half-way between Tel el-Maskhuta and Magfar. The 
enemy then began to show infantry in force, and to threaten 
an attack. 

A few prisoners were captured, from whom it was ascertained 
that the Egyptians had constructed a second dam at Tel el- 
Maskhuta, and that his infantry were there in force behind en- 
trenchments. 

Ill order to appreciate the nature of the decision at which Sir 
Garnet now arrived, it is necessary to recall one or two points. In 
a general sense, the object of this period of the campaign was to 
obtain a secure hold of the railway and canal as far as Kassassin. 
Thiswas necessary in order to prevent the enemy from doing these 
lines of communication any further damage, to remove the dams 
and any other obstruction 'he might have made, to get rolling- 
stock upon the railway, and to begin to accumulate supplies. 
The quicker this could be done the shorter would be the length of 
the whole campaign, the greater would be its political effect, 
and the less the loss of life and the privations entailed upon the 
troops. 

But the special advance on the morning of the 24th August to 
Magfar had not been made with the immediate view of securing 
by it the communications as far as Kassassin ; it had been made 
solely for the sake of seizing the low-lying country around 
Maglar, in which the first dam had been constructed, and where 
the facilities for emptying the canal and depriving Ismailia and 
Suez of water were exceptionally great. 

The apparent determination of the Egyptians to hold on to 
Tel el-Maskhnta offered a new prospect. For about half-an-hour 
or more the General carefully watched the eqemy. He saw trains 
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arriving at tlie railway station ; lie saw formed bodies of 
Egyptians show beyond the line of entrendimeat. Everything 
indieated that they intended to make a serions stand. Few as 
were the troops then available, and long as the march would 
be for any additional infantry and guns, he saw that that very 
smallness of force was likely to tempt the Egyptian Com- 
mander to remain where he was, and therefore to give the 
English troops from Ismailia time to come up, with the result 
of inflicting upon this outlying body of the enemy a defeat 
which, if vigorously followed up, would probably enable us 
to secure the very line of railway and canal as far as Kassassin, 
which it was at this time all-important for us to get into our 
hands. 

Omelets are not to be made, however, without breaking 
eggs ; and it was certain that to call upon cavalry just landed 
from shipboard, with their horses in no condition for severe 
exertion, would place a great strain upon that arm. Moreover, 
there was considerable risk that the troops pushed forward to 
hold the rail Wily and canal would have for a day or two to 
undergo some privations whilst the dam on the canal was 
being removed. But it was certain that, by straining every 
nerve for their supply, the privations would be discomforts 
only, not dangerous to iife, and that, on the whole, the troops 
would gain by the sacrifice from the shortening of the period 
of the campaign. The moral advantage of so great a first 
success, and the serious encouragement to the enemy which 
would be a consequeuce if we then fell back when he was 
showing a disposition to hold his own, were also important 
elements in the question. 

Whilst Sir Garnet Wolseley had been examining the 
enemy’s position, the advanced troops of General Graham’s 
force had reached Magfar. About. 7.30 A.M. orders were sent 
for the infantry to continue their march, and for the two guns 
to move on with all possible rapidity. About 8.30 A.M. Lieu- 
tenant Childers was dispatched to Ismailia with orders for 
the Guards Brigade and all cavalry and artillery that might 
be by the time of the receipt of the order ready, to push on to 
the front. Colonel Harrison returned to Ismailia to make 
arrangements for the supply of the force now ordered up. 
Orders were at the same time sent to the 2rjd Battalion Duke 
ot Cornwall’s Light Infantry, which had been left at Hefisba, 
to move on to the front. 

On the arrival of General Graham’s infantry half a battalion 
of the York and Lancaster Begiment were placed between the 
canal and railway, the left resting on the canal at the point 
where the nearer dam had been constructed 3,200 yards from 
the enemy’s position on the Tel el-Maskhuta dam. This was 
the most advanced body of our troops, the remainder of the 
force being echeloned from it to the right. A place was 
selected for the two guns under the shoulder of a sand-hill 
500 yards to the rear of the near dam, 600 yards from the 
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canal. The guns were, however, not able to reach it till 
nearly 9 o’clock. The right half-battalion York and Lancaster 
wereun line with the guns extending from the railway on their 
left. The marines were still further to the right. On making 
up his mind that he would now have an opportunity for 
lighting an action of some importance to the campaign, Sir 
Garnet had ordered General Willis to take command of all the 
troops, and to take up a position, pointing out the sand-hills as 
a place for the guns. 


mm 
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The above was at first the formation. General ’Willis gave 
oi’ders that all were to lie down under cover of the scrub, 
bushes, and sand-drifts, and not show’' or fire Avithoiit special 
orders. 

The cavalry and Mounted Infantry were considerably further 
to the right, about a mile from the canal, watching any attempt 
of the enemy to turn our right. At 9 A.M. the enemy opened 
upon the cavalry a distant but heavy musketry fire. 

The position now held by the enemy was a range of hills 
which, in its general relation to the ground occupied by our 
guns and infantry, was somewhat like that of the upper seats 
in a lecture theatre to the place of the lecturer, the enemy 
actually holding chiefly the ground represented by the seats 
from the lecturer’s left front round to his right, whilst our 
cavalry manoeuvred on the same high ground on the enemy’s, 
left, tlireatening and opposing any attempt to extend further 
round us on that side. 

The position held by our infantry and by the two guns' had, 
however, the great advantage that it lay amidst sandy hillocks, 
which gave a very effective protection from the enemy’s fire, 
and made it difiicult for the enemy to estimate our strength. 
Both in front and rear of our line, throughout that part of it 
which looked directly towards Tel ol-Maskhuta, the ground was 
so soft, in part from deep sand, and in part from marsh, that 
any shells from the enemy were sure at once to bury them- 
selves on striking. The gTound, on the other hand, near Tel 
el-Maskhuta, and from thence along the line of hills occupied 
by the enemy, and in part by our cavalry, was hard gravel, on 
which shells produced much greater effect. 

The enemy had extended his extreme right beyond the, 
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canal, and soon after 9 A.jVI. advanced both cavalry, infantry, and 
artilliy in onr immediate front to within less than 2,000 yards 
of the gun hillock. This brought him to pretty close quarters 
with our left, where stood the York and Lancaster half-battalion, 
but the steady lire of these men from a well-protected position 
checked him at once; he did not venture to close, and soon 
retired on that side, continuing, liowever, to extend and 
advance his left. For nearly an hour the cavalry and Mounted 
Infantry continued holding in check the enemy’s left on the 
hard gravelly flats on the hill-lops. The reports from the 
cavalry were that as soon as any of the enemy more bold than 
the rest ventured to attempt an advance they were instantly 
picked off by the men of the Mounted Infantry (all chosen 
marksmen) who had dismounted, and by their effective sliooting 
for the time entirely stopped all movement on that side. From 
the encircling position occupied by the enemy, the cavalry and 
Mounted Infantry were throughout nearly the whole day in 
much closer contact with the enemy than any other portion of 
the force except the extreme left detachment. 

Sir Garnet with his Staff had been standing upon the top 
of the hillock above the position occupied by our two guns. 
At 9.40 A.>l. the enemy. opened four guns upon this hillock. 
They had obtained the range with so much accuracy that tlie 
first' shot struck immediately at the foot of the hillock in front ; 
the second passed a few feet over the General’s head exactly 
ill the right line; a third followed, with as good an aim, 
breaking a horse’s leg just behind the hill. For a few shots 
they continued to fire in the same direction, but as soon as the 
horses had been all led behind the hill, so that no conspicuous 
object was presented to them, they turned the guns upon the 
Mounted Infantry and cavalry. Soon after 10 they added two 
more guns to the four already in action ; their practice was so 
accurate that the cavalry and Mounted Infantry were ordered 
to fall back. The wide plain afforded them little shelter, but 
fortunately, despite the aoouracy of laying of the enemy’s 
guns, their shells were very ineflS.cient. Their shrapnel, of 
which they did not appear to have many, fitted with time 
fuses, burst high in air, and were nearly harmless. Most of 
the shells, fitted only with percussion fuses, were intended to 
burst on touc4iing the ground, but, always on the sandy soil 
and on the in’igated ground, usually even on the gravelly 
desert, these buried themselves before bursting, so that unless 
they actually struck raau or horse on their first impact, they 
produced no effect. Our losses would have beeu serious but 
for this fact. 

Hitherto no reply had been made to the Egyptian artillery 
by onr two guns. Sir Garnet had been anxious to reserve 
them till the enemy ventured upon a nearer approach. The 
one duty of the small force now engaged was to retain the 
enemy until_ reinforcements could arrive, and it was therefore 
most unadvisabfe to expend on distant fire any strength whicli 
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could be kept for tlie decisive moment in case the enemy sliould 
venture to close. 

But the reports ft’om tbe cavalry showed that the extreme 
accuracy of the enemy’s artillery on that open plain mif^ht, 
despite the inefficiency of their shells, inflict serious loss unless 

some relief were obtained. 

Our range-finders gave a reading* of the distance of the 
enemy’s guns from our own which exaggerated it by more 
than " 1,000 yards, but a couple of trial sliots proved that this 
part of the Egyptian line was within efiective range. At 
10.30 A.M. two rounds of shrapnel, which burst exactly over 
the enemy’s artillery, at^ once caused them to withdraw^ some 
of their nearer guns beyond the crest of the hill. They 
then turned all the fire they could bring to bear upon our 
artillery. At first six guns were directed against our two from 
that part of the range of hills which fronted us towards Tel 
el-Maslchuta. 

As their troops arrived by train they gradually worked 
round behind the crest on to our extreme right, and at 12 o’clock 
opened six fresh gunsf from this side, enfilading and in part 
tiring in reverse the main position held by our infantry and 
guns. As this fresh battery was supported by both infantry 
and cavalry in considerable numbers, it was impossible for our 
cavalry any longer to prevent their holding this ground, but 
the cavalry and Mounted Infantry continued to threaten and 
check them. Shortly before this "new development had taken 
place, two Gatlings and a party of sailors from Her Majesty’s 
&p ’“Orion” arrived. Some low-lying sand-hills at right 
angles to the position of our infantry gave capital shelter for 
a new line to be formed by the sailors and Gatlings fronting 
the new fire. _ 

General Willis carried out the new dispositions. One of 
the Gatlings was placed in the line now formed, and a shelter- 
pit was made for it. One of the two Horse Artillery guns was 
brought up to a shoulder of the gun hillock, from which it was 
able to reply to the flanking battery. The same hillock 
furnished protection for the wagons and limbers, which were 
at first directly exposed to the fire of the enemy's new battery. 
Thanks to this and to the fact of the shells burying them- 
selves before bursting, the result was that, despite the accuracy 
of the enemy’s artillery, which continued to cover all exposed 
places with a heavy shell-fire, the losses were small. 

The second Gatling! was sent to the assistance of the part 


* 2,900 yards instead of 1,750 yards. The mirage no doubt made it 
difficult to use the range-linders. Subsequently a range taken at tlm nearest 
guns gave 1,800 yards. A trial shot showed this distance to be under 1,400 

'VfjjX'cls. 

i- These new guns were Krupps. The first battery consisted of bronze 
rifled muzzle-loaders. , , 

t Each Gatling was so placed that it could both fire to the front and also 
flank the general front of the position. It may he noted as an indication of 

, . . ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ E ■ 
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of the York and Lancaster Kegiment on the loft flank, between 
the canal and raihvay. It had hardly been placed in position 
before a now forward movement of the ‘enemy on that side 
gave occasion for its employment. The extreme heat of tlie 
day, to •which one man after another succumbed, and the 
severe labour entailed upon the gunners in keeping up a 
constant fire against a very superior force of ariillery in very 
favourable positions, were the greatest dangers to which the 
troops were exposed. I’ or there could be little doubt that if 
our guns had been even for a time silenced, either because one 
of the shells which -wore constantly passing from both directions 
just over the heads of the gunners, drivers, and horses, every 
now and then killing a horse or breaking a leg, had exploded 
in a •wagon, or if the labour of pushing up the guns after each 
recoil through the heavy sand had so exhausted the men as 
to prevent their replying promptly to the Egyptian artillery, the 
enemy would have acquired a confidence wliich would have 
induced him to try his g’reatly superior numbers in a close 
attack, which we liad barely sufficient numbers to meet. That 
he did not, under such favourable circumstances as were pre- 
sented to him, venture to attack us was an element to be taken 
into account throughout the future progress of the campaign. 
It was clear that a small defensive force in an entrenched' 
position might, from this time onward, be safely intrusted with 
the guardianship ot any position Avhere it was for other reasons 
not advisable to accumulate many men. 

Meantime, on this day, the longer the enemy delayed the loss 
Avas the risk. At 1 o’clock, an hour after the deAmlopment of the 
enemy’s encircling movement on our right, the Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Light Infantry from Nefisha made their appearance, and 
at 2 P.M. -were in position as a reserve. At about a quarter to 3 
tAvo shells in succession took effect in the little battery, killing 
on the spot two men and several horses. General Willis tl'ieii 
sent some of the Marine Artillery to the assistance of the 
division of Horse Artillery, which had noAv for live hours 
sustained the duel against six times their OAvn number of guns. 
It Avould hardly have been possible for the gunners alone to 
have borne the strain so long, but the drivers had Amlnnteerod 
to work at the mechanical labour of pushing up the guns 
through the heavy sand, and by a Avell-arranged system ot 
bringing from the canal water, Avhich Avas poured over the 
heads of exhausted men, by keeping as many as possible under 
the shade of the wagons, and employing only those that Avore 
indispensable, the work had been carried on Avith cheery alacrity, 
and it Avas not very willingly that the men subnitted to accept 
the indispensable help of the Marine Artillery, Avho, from this 


the difficulties of the inarch from Ismailia that both of these Gatlings had 
been unable to move thro-ugh the sand, and that General Willis had sent back 
two pairs of artillery horses with l^sso harness to drag them up for the last 
two miles. 
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time, shared with the Horse Artillery the severest ]ab(')urs of the 
day.* The Momated Infantry also suffered ranch from want 
of water. General W illis sent "his Aide-de-camp, Captain J ames, 
to them with water and also with reserve amraunition. 

Meantime, a; scarcely less trying task had fallen to the lot of 
the Brigade of Guards. A march over the 2 miles of heavy road 
between Ismailia and Hefisha, difficult at any time, was during 
the burning hours of the midday sun of an exceptionally lio"t 
day, a very serious task indeed. Throughout all the rest of the 
campaign, both before and after this, troops were ordered to 
inarch in the cool hours of the early morning or of the late 
afternoon and evening. The; sudden necessity for taking 
advantage of the enemy’s stand at Tel el-Maskhuta alone made 
this severe task imperative. Even for the troops in presence 
of the Egyptians the direst enemies all that day were tlie sun 
and the parching glare of the desert sand. But at least they 
had the excitement of actual fighting, and were able at times 
to take advantage of any shade that wagons or hillocks afforded, 
and they had not during those hours of fierce heat the addi- 
tional labour of plodding over sand, burning to the feet and 
ankle-deep. Man after man during the march was knocked 
down by the severity of the strain, and by stroke of the sun. 
All who were physically able pushed on with honest pride and 
steady discipline, but it was not. till 6.20p.m. that the march 
was over, and that His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
was able to bring up his brigade to the support of the troops 
engaged. 

The four remaining guns of N | A R.H.A. arrived with the 
Guards, and relieved the two which had been in action all day. 

An hour earlier Sir Baker Russell, with 350 sabres of the 
4th and 7th Dragoon Guards, just disembarked, had joined the 
cavalry, as the enemy was threatening a fresh advance. About 
5.15 p.M. the enemy’s guns and cavalry came well down the 
slope on onr right, but whether the troops could not be induced 
to close, or whether the appearance of our fresh cavalry, whose 
approach could be clearly seen, caused a change in the orders 
for their advance, they did not come within infantry fire. 

By the time that the Guards had reached the ground the 
•snn had set. The troops bivouacked for the night. The enemy, 
at 7.30 P.M., threatened a late attack on the left, probably only 
intended to cover their own withdrawal into camp. At all 
events it was not seriously pressed. 

Sir Garnet returned for the night to Ismailia, leaving 
General Willis orders “ to hold his own during the night and to 
attack the enemy ” at daybreak the following morning. 

After midnight A \ 1 Battery R.A. (16-prs,) joined the force. 
It relieved the four guns of N ] A on the sand-hill at daylight. 

The Division had left the bivonao and were advancing 
against the enemy’s position when Sir Garnet, with his Staff, 


* Lieutenant S. C. Hickman was in command of the two guns. 
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readied them on the following iiiorning, the 2oth August, at 
5.30 A.M. 

General Graham’s brigade moved along the canal in attack 
formation. The Foot Guards were, with a considerable interval, 
on the right of General Graham’s brigade, in direct echelon of 
battalions from the right. The cavahy, Mounted Lifantrj, and 
N j A Battery R.H.A.''to the extreme right front advanced over 
the ground which had on the previous day been held by the 
enemy’s extreme left. The King’s Royal Rifles and Marine 
Light Infantry, who had joined in the early morning, were in 
second line. Two guns of A | 1 were on the right of the 
Guards; four guns of A | 1-, starting at 6.15 A.M. from the 
“ gun-hillock ” of the previous day, moved between the two 
brigades. As soon as our outposts came within sight of the 
enemy’s position it was evident that he had altogether 
abandoned the works. Our infantry advanced towards Tel 
el-Maskhuta, while Sir Garnet sent orders to the cavalry and 
Horse Artillery to push on at once, “ to work well round the 
enemy’s left and cut off his retreat, if possible.” 

The cavalry horses wmro scarcely fit for such severe exertion 
so recently after landing from ship-board. The small Egyptian 
horses on which the infantry were mounted, well bred and 
accustomed to the country, enabled that little force to cover 
the ground with greater ease. 

The cavalry manoeuvred according to Sir Garnet's order, but 
no formed body of the enemy was seen until the heights over 
Mahsama was reached. Then Sir Drury Lowe found himself 
opposed by a large force of infantry, with guns in position, and 
eight or ten squadrons of cavalry. The artillery had been 
reinforced by the two guns from A [ 1, at first on the right of 
the Guards. The shrapnel proved extremely eflective, as did 
also the fire from the Mounted Infantry, employed strictly in 
their proper function of galloping up into effective positions, 
dismounting, and bringing close and woll-airaed infantry fire 
to bear. The enemy successively fell back, and at last the 
camp at Mahsama was captured, the Mounted Infantry joining 
in a final cavalry charge. Seven Krupp guns, large numbers of 
Remington rifles, a great quantity of ammunition, stores, camp 
equipment, and a provision and ammunition train of seventy- 
five railway wagons thus fell into our possession. 

At 8 A.M. the infantry had reached Tel el-Maskhuta, and as 
it was found that the village on the south side of the canal 
would afford shade and cover for the Brigade of Guards, Sir 
Garnet decided to encamp them there, sending on General 
Graham’s brigade, as soon as there had been time for it to rest, 
towards Mahsama. The order for this was, however, pro- 
visional ; it was to depend on the possibility of supplying the 
troops at Mahsama before the two dams at Tel el-Maskhuta and 
Magfar had been cut through, and before the great embank- 
ment which it was found that the enemy had constructed across 
the railway ooifid be removed, The first order sent to Sir Drury 
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Lowe on liis reporting’ the capture of Mahsama had been to 
destroy what he could and fall back on Tel ol-Mnskliuta, as 
infantry could not be sent. But, on receiving the full report of 
the supplies that had been captured, General Willis sent on, at 
5 P.M., the battalion of Marines and Marine Artillery to support 
the cavalry. General Willis’ orders had been to bring back the 
cavalry, but as he was well aware that this was solely because 
of the difficulty of feeding them, he, on his own responsibility, 
made the new dispositions, thus anticipating an order dis- 
patched on the 26tli from Head-quarters, as soon as news of 
the captures was received, to keep the cavalry at Mahsama. An 
order to occupy Kassassin Lock with General Graham’s brigade, 
and to entrench it, was sent from Head-quarters at 8 P.JI. on 
the 25th and received by General Willis at 1.30 A.M* on the 
26tli August. General Willis, therefore, sent foiward this order 
to General Graham, who had already left the camp Avith the 
Royal Marines and Marine Artillery. At the same time the tAvo 
other regiments of his brigade Avere sent foi’Avard to him in 
accordance with the order. At daAvn, therefore, on the 26 th 
August, General Graham, with the \’’ork and Lancaster Regi- 
ment, the Duke of Corn wall’s Light Infantiy, and the Royal 
Marines, marched to the cavalry camp at ]\Ialisama. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Herbert StcAAnirt had, before General Graham’s 
arrival, reconnoitred the position aronnd the canal lock at 
ICassassin, and found it evacuated by the enemy. It Avas 
occupied by a detacbmeiAt of tlie 4th Dragoon Guards at 
daylight on the 26th, and later in the day General Graham, 
Avith his brigade, moAmd forward and occuTjiecl the position at 
the lock. 

Thus, by the morning of the 26th xbugiist, the Avholo of the 
canal and raihvay as far as Kassassin were in our hands. 

On the 2r)th an important prisoner had hoen captured in 
the person of Mahmoud Fehmi Pasha. Arabi subsequently 
attributed his not having made more serious efforts to dislodge 
our small advance-post at Kassassin to the fact, that in con- 
sequence of Mahmoud Fehmi Pasha’s captui'e he could not 
ascertain AAdiat our forces Avere. Fehmi had been especially 
endeavouring to ascerfcjdn this at the moment of his capture. 


■^ According to endorsement on the original order. 


CHAPTER X. 

The Period op Heav? Labour. 25th August to 9th September. 


The Fulfilment of a Prophesy of Sir Arthur Wellesley. — Removal 
of the two Lams on the Sweet-water Canal and of the great 
Embankment on the Railway. — Accumulation of Rolling- 
stock on railway. — Accumulation of Supplies at Kassassin. — 
Telegrax:)hic Orders of the 26th and 28th August to Sir E. 
Hamley for Transfer of Highland Brigade to Ismailia. — 
Advance Guard Action of the 28th August. — Twelve more 
days of Preparation. 

In the year 1807 the greatest of English Commanders was 
engaged on an exxDedition the most daring that had ever been 
undertaken by an l^nglish Cabinet.* In the result that enterprise, 
unfettered by any nice regard for punctilio, secured and brought 
back the largest capture ever drawn into English harbours. The 
work was accomplished within a time so short that the conqueror 
of the Continent, in the zenith of his power, was staggered by the 
vigour and rapidity of the stroke. But in England, the “ delay ” 
and “ sloth ” which attended the military movements were so 
severely commented on during the course of the contest that the 
criticism drew from Sir Arthur Wellesley these words: — “I don't 
doubt their impatience in England; but I don’t think they ever 
form in England an accurate estimate of the difficulties attending 
ANY military enterprise which they nndertake.”t 

It would have been surprising if the Egyptian expedition had 
escaped the fate thus foretold, which has attended with unbroken 
regularity every expedition which has left England from 1807 to 
this day. 

The rapidity of the operations which had hitherto taken xolace 
left at once an impression in many quarters in England that “the 
army ” had arrived at Kassassin, that the Egyptian “army " had 
been expelled from all that country, and that the moment was 
immediately at hand when a final forward movement upon Cairo 
w^as to take place. What had happened was, however, very 
different from this, andforthe understanding of the campaign it is 
necessary to show clearly what had been gained up to this time, 
and what remained to be done. 

As a result of the events recorded in the last chapter, the 
objects of the fourth stage of the operations of the campaign, as 
explained in Chapter V (page 23), had been secured. We were 
now able to work at the fifth stage, that of removing the obstacles 
from canal and railway, repairing the railway, and accumulating 


* The seizure of Copenhagen and the Danish fleet, 
+ Supplementary Despatches, vol. vi, p. 20. 
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stores. A favourable opportunity had allowed this result to bo 
obtained by a fraction of the force before the earlier stages were 
completed. • 

The disembarkation at Ismadia was by no means finished. Map No. I. 

All the troop-ships w’-hich left Alexandria on the IDth August 
were not, on the 26th August, yet cleared. Of the artillery which 
-was on the 19th August at sea, and had not then passed 
Alexandria, only a portion had been disembarked. General 
Hamley’s Division was still at Alexandria. The greater portion 
of the Indian Contingent was still at Suez. Brigadier-General 
Wilkinson, commanding the Indian Cavalry, with one troop 
6th Bengal Cavalry, and the 13th Bengal Dancers, had, on the 
25th August, marched to Shaliif from Suez, en route, to Ismailia, 
and on the 26th to a lock on the Freshwater Canal 6 miles 
north of Geneffeh. The remainder of the Indian cavalry partly 
landed at Suez on that day, partly came round by the Canal to 
Ismailia. The hulk of the Indian force was ordered to come 
round to Ismailia through the Suez Canal, and arrived there on 
the 27th and 2yth August. The repair of the railway between 
Suez and Ismailia was not completed till the 27th August, on 
which day "the first engine brought from Alexandria came up 
from Suez, reaching Ismailia in the evening. All the engines 
from Alexandria had been sent for disembarkation to Suez, it 
being impossible to land them at Ismailia. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, rapid as the earlier movements 
had been, what had taken place had been byno means an advance 
of the army to within striking distance of the position. at Tel 
el-Kebir, where from the first Sir G. Wolseley had believed that 
the decisive action of the war would take place ; but that the way 
had been made clear for the collection of such rolling-stock on the 
railway, and of such transport on the Canal, as would, within a 
given time, make it possible to accumulate supplies at Kassassin 
sufficient for the final advance of the army. 

The Head-quarters of the army were still at Ismailia, which 
was the centre of all the work that was going on, and whence 
telegrams to England, Alexandria, Cyprus, Suez, Port Said, and 
India were continually being sent, and where replies were daily 
received. Telegraphic communication was established as far as 
Tel el-Maskhuta, so that in case the forces at the front, and those 
placed for their reinforcement, should prove inadequate to the 
defence of the line, it was possible at once to increase their 
number, -- 

Once more it was necessary to recall to memory the fact, 
explained in Chapter V, that the more the mass of the force — the 
grea, ter number of eating mouths— could he kept back from the 
front, the more rapid would be the accumulation of supplies, and 
the quicker, therefore, the final advance. These considerations, 
and the necessity of providing working parties for the clearing of 
the railway and canal and a defence for the line, determined the 
distribution of the troops along the line of railway. The stores, . 

and in particular the large quantities of forage and fuel captured 
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at Malisama and Tel el-Maskhuta, made it possible for the cavalry 
to be maintained at the former station, and for the Guards to be 
Map No. 4, left at Tel el-Maakhuta Thus, there were forces left wn'thin sup- 
porting distance of the small body which, under General Graham, 
had been pushed on to hold the head of the advance. 

Large Avorking parties takenfromthe troops atTel el-Maskhnta 
Avorc now employed in the unpleasant Avork of clearing aAvay 
the large embankment across the railway, and in removing the 
dams at Tel el-i\Iaskhuta and Magfar. This last proved to be an 
even more serious task than might have been expected, for the 
skilful dam-makers by whom the works hadbeen constructed had 
so Avattled in reeds, telegraph Avire, and other binding material 
into the mass of the earthwork that our men, standing in the 
muddy canal Avithout any convenient foothold, had the greatest 
difficulty in removing the obstacles. It was several days before 
either dam could be cut through; and any attack upon the front, 
Avhich made it necessary to withdraw the soldiers, to be ready 
either to reinforce General Graham or to prepare for a possible 
attempt upon Tel el-Maskhuta itself, still further delayed the 
work. 

Meantime, all stores had to he transhipped at the dam, and at 
first, till the dams Avere cut through, the stores had to be unloaded 
at Magfar, the boats lifted across the dam by hand, and reloaded 
on the further side. 

The Avhole of the arrangements for supply in the field up to the 
advanced dop6t were in the hands of General Earle, the “ General 
Officer Commanding the line of communications and base.” 
On the 24th he had sent Colonel Harrison Avith the force Avhich 
advanced to Magfar. When Sir Garnet determined to hold the 
position, which he occupied on that morning, Colonel Harrison 
returned at once to Israailia, having received authority from 
Sir Garnet to ask Sir Beauchamp Seymourto place upon the canal 
steam-launch es and toAviug-entters. This was immediately done, 
so that by the afternoon of the 24th a steam-launch to Aving three 
boats, containing 1,500 rations of preserved meat and biscuit, and 
a ton of oats, had been unloaded at Magfar, Avhich Avere made 
available for the troops at the bivouac that night. 

On the morning of the 24th the troops had started from 
Ismaiiia Avith one day’s rations (with the exception of meat) in 
the men’s haversacks, in addition to what remained of the proper 
ration for the 24th. Tavo days’ rations — properly those for the 
26th and 27th — were carried by the regimental transport, Avhich 
accompanied the march. But the character ot tins particular 
portion of ground had made the Avork of draAvingtho regimental 
Avheeled carts very difficult for the animals ; indeed, Avheelcd 
transport could nctt here be depended on at all. 

Ill the attempt to enable the draught animals to draAv the carts 
up to the troopsby night time on the 24th, provisions of all sorts, 
ammunition, &g., had been throAvn out, and Avere strewn upon the 
course of the march. Many of the carts had broken down, and 
Avere lying helpless on the ground. It was necessary, therefore, to 
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issue fresh supplies, irrespective of.tlie rations that had been given 
out, and to push up stores, not only for the regular feeding of the 
troops, but for the deficiency occasioned by the loss on the march. 
It was this necessity which had made it indispensable to got 
some steam-launches at once on to the canal ; otherwise, as every 
opening of the lock gates allowed a certain amount of the water to 
flow out, and as it was most important by all means to husband 
the canal water, it would have been better, and was at first 
intended, to trust chiefly to the railway. A line of railway, 
200 yards long, had been broken in front of Magfar, so that till 
that part was repaired no goods could be pushed up by rail 
further than to Magfar. Up to that point, however, wagon- 
loads of stores were dragged along the rail by mul es. As soon as 
the wheeled transport had been put in order after the march, 
it had to be employed in conveying the stores as they reached 
Magfar to the reghnenls. An intermediate dep6t was thus 
necessarily formed at Magfar. The mules were not powerful 
enough to drag the wagons satisfactorily, so that their use on the 
railway was only a temporary expedient till the engines could be 
brought up. Still, by 1.30 a.m. on the morning of the 25th, 
that is, some houi-s before the troops left the bivouac in advance 
of Magfar, three trucks loaded with provisions, forage, and camp 
equipage, and two trucks loaded with provisions and a field 
hospital, reached Magfar. 

The transport with regiments, in struggling through the deep 
sand between Ismailia and Magfar, had broken down irregularly; 
some battalions were completely supplied, while others had lost 
the greater part of the provisions that had been issued to them; 
there were, as the result, during the early days of the occupation 
of Tel el-Maskhuta, deficiencies of supply in particular instances, 
but these deficiencies were rather due to the difficnltyof providing 
beforehand, froma distance, the particular parts of the rations that 
had been lost, and supplying the precise thing that was wanted, 
than at any time to a general shortness of supply. To put 
it another way, the Commissariat supplies available on the spot 
were at all times in excess of the general wants of the troops, 
so that such privations as the troops at Tel ol-Maskhuta during 
these days underwent were nlmost entirely due to the loss of the 
services of a certain number of carts belonging to regiments, 
making it difficult for them to draw from the dep6t on the spot the 
precise stores of which they had need, and for the Commissariat 
to judge on what class of stores there would be a particular 
call in consequence of the loss of provisions already supplied. At 
most the want of such things as were short amounted to incon- 
veniences and discomforts only, and were no more than such as 
are iuevdtably incident to any rapid operations in the field. The 
case illustrated the extreme importance and value of a thoroughly 
effective regimental transport, and the loss which is entailed upon 
an army by the regimental transport being even temporarily 
nnadapted to the conditions under which it is placed. 

Practically, however, as a result, the supplies for men and 


horses were for 'several days very short, and, as has been ex- 
plained, very often when large quantities arrived there was an 
excess of one kind and a deficit of others. 

.But the most trying circumstance which the rapid move- 
ment had entailed was the absence of tents and camp equipage. 
These were pushed on by rail and canal as rapidly as the con- 
dition of both permitted, but for some days the necessity of 
depending for chance shade upon the shelter of the trees and 
village under that glaring sun called for much endurance on 
the part of the troops so employed. It -was the price paid for 
the rapid successes of the 24th and 25th. The tents reached 
the troops at Tel el-Masklmta on the 28th. The valises of the 
men reached them on the folloAving day. 

Dead men and dead animals of the Egyptian army had 
fallen into the canal near Mahsama, There was no remedy 
for the impure condition of the water, except that of boiling 
and filtering, but, fortunately, the supply of fuel at each station 
■was considerable ; and additional fuel obtained from the ships 
was p'ushed up daily, both by canal and rail, so that the chief 
danger from the bad water lay in the desire wdiich the great 
hea't produced to drink directly from the canal. 

The disembarkation had so far advanced by the 26th that, 
in view of the progress toAvards the front already made, Sir 
Garnet decided that the time had come when General IJamley’s 
Division might be brought forward from Alexandria. There 
Avas a very great amount of Avork to be clone at Ismailia in 
disembarking stores of all kinds. It w^as as easy to provision 
them at Ismailia as in Alexandria. Now, therefore, that a 
sufficient number of the ships already arrived had been cleared, 
it was advisable on every account to bring round to Ismailia 
all troops that could be spared from the defence of Alexandria. 
At Ismailia they Avould be immediately available for the future 
advance as soon as the time had arrived for making it. 

A telegram from Sir EdAvard Hamley was received on this 
day, Avhich showed that at Alexandria eA^ery thing was ready 
and Sir Edward anxiously awaiting orders for the move 

Sir E. Hamley to Chief of the Staff . 

26, 1882. 

“ Can you uot tell me Avhat you Avivsh me to do ? This place 
Avill be in good state of defence this evening, ammunition on 
the Avorks placed in magazines, two 7-in. guns ready. Will 
open fire with them to-morrow with \new of making the enemy 
show what guns he has. He is still throwing up ugav works, 
as if he expected to he besieged there. Our inner line of 
defence, excluding village of Eamleh, is about 1 mile in length, 
but not continuous, and well armed with artillery. I could, 
therefore, leave three and a-half battalions for this Hue, and 
bring you four, or, if sailors take the police duties, could bring 
you five. Shall I take any steps for embarkation ? 

“ Hamley ’’ 
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A reply to Sir E. Hamley was accordingly sent in the 
following terms : — ■ 

“ Chief of Stafi to Sir E, Hamley. 

Juyust 26 , 1882 . 

“ It is proposed that you embark for Ismailia with Alison 
and Highland Brigade (four battalions), and for the present 
that Wood with his brigade (three and a-half battalions), the 
Derbyshire and Manchester, two garrison batteries Royal 
Artillery, and Malta Fencibles remain as gamson of Alexandria- 
This, with assistance of navy, is deemed sufficient, but before 
order is given state concisively your views after consultation 
with Malet. The police duties will be performed by the 
soldiers, and any marines or sailors lauded to be sent to the 
front. Sir B. Seymour concurs in this. General Harman is 
coming to command at Alexandria, and a depdt of 1,830 men 
will reach Alexandria about 16th September. We hope shortly 
to bring on Wood and his brigade. Use War Office cypher.” 

The telegram was delayed in transmission by the telegraph 
clerks at Alexandria, but on the 28th Sir E. Hamley, having 
satisfied Sir E. Malet as to the safety of Alexandria, replied that 
he was ready to start. He was on the same day ordered to 
come round to Ismailia. 

Oh the 26th Sir E. Hamley opened fire from his two 7-in. 
guns, to force the enemy to show his strength in artillery. 
The first shell dispei’sed a large working party. The enemy 
did not reply at the time, but the following day he began 
firing from his large gun, and was silenced by our fire. 

There were some occasional skirmishes with marauders, one 
on the 24th at Ramleh, one on the 27th at El-Meks. 

Sir E. Hamley had received news from the Khedive of the 
arrival of considerable numbers of Arabi’s troops opposite to 
EbMeks: and, as the drying up of the ground already men- 
tioned had left this side open to attack, he wished, before 
leaving Alexandria, to utilize the Highland Brigade by an 
attack on the enemy’s forces opposite El-Meks, moving it 
thither on the night of the 30th, ^m^d attacking just before 
dawn. On telegraphing to Sir Garnet Wolseley for permission 
to do this, he received the following reply: — 

‘•No; embark as soon as all ready; desire Sir E. W. to 
remain on defensive and risk nothing.” 

On the 28th, the Indian Oavalry Brigade having arrived at 
Ismailia, a new organization* of the cavalry was made, the 
whole cavalry of the force being formed into a Division, of 
which the English regiments constituted the 1st Brigade under 
Sir Baker Russell, the Indian Cavalry the 2nd Brigade under 
General Wilkinson, the whole being under the orders of 
General Drury Lowe, with Colonel Herbert Stewart as 


* See Appendix II, p. 117, 


Assistant Adjiitant-Geiieral. On the same day at the front 
tlie enemy made their first attempt to disturb our posts. 

The position at the Lock of Kassassiii ■which General 
Graham had been ordered to occupy and entrench was in some 
respects unfavourable for defensive purposes by a small force. 
Jt was indispensable to hold it because of the importance of 
securing the lock, and thereby tlie supply of Avater in the canal 
and the means of transport. The lock occurred at a point 
where the ground on either bank Avas loAv-lying, so that here, 
as at Magfkr, the canal, if in the hands of the enemy, could 
have been easily emptied. From this point there rose from the 
canal towards the north, and in the direction of Tel el-Kebir 
AA’-estAvards, at a distance of from 2,000 to 3,000 yards, a series 
of hills from 100 to KiO feet high, forming on this side round 
the lock an amphitheatre from avIucIi tlie enemy’s artillery 
could play upon the camp Avithout being seriously exposed 
themselves. 

In the rapid previous mOA^’ements it had been impossible to 
drag the artillery wagons through the heavy sand. On the 
25th, during the attack upon Mahsama, N | A Battery E.H.A., 
in particular, which had been chiefly engaged, had been 
obliged to leaA'c four wagons behind in the desert. The addi- 
tional horses Avere required to a.ssist the guns themselves over 
the ground. Immediate stops had been taken at Ismailia to 
remedy this difficulty as far as possible. All the available 
horses from other batteries that had been landed were sent 
out into the desert to restore to the batteries in front their 
wagons, but it Avas not till the 31st August that the last of the 
Avagoiis was brought in. Eeserve artillery ammunition to 
replace the ammunition expended, and to compensate the 
deficiencies due to the absence of wagons, liad been at once 
pushed up from Ismailia by canal, but by the 28th August this 
ammunition had only reached Mahsama, progress for heavily- 
loaded boats being very sIoav because of the two dams not yet 
removed, and because of the shalloAvness of the water in the 
canal. 

Hence it happened that on the morning of the 28th August 
the two guns with General Graham’s force had Avitli them only 
the ammunition in their limbers.* 


* The force available at tlie beginning of the day was— - 

At Kasaassin, KH.A. (40 officers and men and 2 guns of N | A), 
4th Dragoon Guards (16 officers and men), 7th Dragoon Guards (42 ofiicers 
and men), Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry (611 officers and men), York 
and Lancaster (690 officers and men), Mounted Infantry (70 officers and 
men), Eoyal Marine Artillery (427 officers and men). 

At Mahsama, under General Drury Lowe, 1st Cavalry Brigade, under 
Sir Baker llussell, Household Cavalry (3 squadrons), 7th Dragoon Gnard.s, 
4 guns N I A Battery B,.H.A., 2 guns G \ B Battery B,.H. A., Loyal Marine 
Light Infantry. 

At Tel el-Maskhu.ta,the 4th Dragoon Guards, 19th Hussars (2 squadrons), 
4 guns D 1 I Battery E.A., Brigade of Guards, 3rd Battalion King’s Eoyal 
Eifles, ■ 

Later arrived, Ist Battalion West Kent Eegiment, I | 2 and N ] 2 
Batteries E.A. 
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At 9.30 A.M. (28th) the enemy’s cavalry were reported as 
appearing on the rig'ht front on the hills to the north. General 
Graham at once signalled to the cavalry at Mahsama placed 
there for his support. The Cavalry Brigade turned out, and 
remained in communication with General Graham by signal, 
but only an ineffectual and distant artiUery fire -was attempted 
by the Egyptians, and by 3 P.M. the enemy was reported as 
retiring. The force at Kassassin was therefore withdrawn, 
having been much exposed to the sun, but not to the enemy, 
and at 4.30 Major-General Drury Lowe similarly withdrew into 
camp. On the receipt of the first news of the enemy’s 
threatened attack on Kassassin, General AVillis sent out the 
cavalry from Tel el-Maskhuta to reconnoitre, and Majors 
Molyneux and Hildyard were dispatched by him to com- 
municate with General Graham, to whom four guns of D | 1 
were also sent as a reinforcement. The mirage was so great 
that no orders or information could be transmitted by flashing 
signals between Tel el-MashImta and Kassassin. 

At 4.30 P.M. the enemy at Kassassin began to show signs of 
threatening a serious attack, advancing a line of skirmishers, 
supported by a heavy fire of artillery. 

The dispositions made to meet this attack were as follows ; — 
The enemy not having any force on the south side of the 
canal, a small force of our own, disposed under good cover and 
protected by the canal, would be able to forbid to the enemy 
any approach on our left along the canal. The low-lying open 
ground in front of the camp made this defence the more 
effective. On this side, therefore, and in a very favourable 
piece of ground, General Graham placed the Marine Artillery, 
with orders to protect the north and west of their position 
with a sweeping fire. About 800 yards east of the position of 
the Royal Marine Artillery were placed the Duke of Cornwairs 
Light Infantry, at right angles to the Marine Artillery. The 
York and Lancaster Regiment was dcheloued upon the Duke 
of Coimwall’s Light Infantry to the right rear. Three com- 
panies only of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry and two 
and a-haff companies of the York and Lancaster Regiment 
were extended in skirmishing order. The railway embank- 
ment afforded cover to the supports and reserves of the Duke 
of Cornwairs Light Infantry ; those of the York and Lancaster, 
withdrawn still further towards the east, were also placed in 
favourable ground. 

At first both the Duke of Coimwall’s and the York and 
Lancaster fronted in a north-westerly direction ; afterwards 
their right shoulders were brought up so as to place them in a 
nearly westerly direction. 

The left being thus perfectly protected by the formation 
taken np and by the nature of the position, it only remained to 
secure the right, which, from the mode in Avhich General 
Graham had refused it to the enemy, was the nearest part cjf 
the whole force towards Mahsama, and would be effectually 
covered by the advance of the cavalry from that post. 
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At tlie same time; as the enemy now evidently tlireateucd a 
serious attack, it appeared right to inform General Willis, at 
Tel ol“l\]askliuta, that it might he necessary to move to the 
assailed point if the enemy should prolong their attack beyond 
the few hours of light which now remained to liim. AVhen, 
therefore, the new dispositions were made, Alajor Molyneux 
rode back, by way of Mahsama, to Tel el-Maskhuta, bearing a 
message to General Lowe, requesting him to move up the 
cavalry to cover the right flank, which had been placed 
expressly with a view to tempt the enemy to expose himself to 
the very effective attack which the cavalry would be able to 
deliver if the enemy should venture down into the lower 
ground in hopes of turning this extreme flank. A lieliographic 
message was at the same time sent to the cavalry, desiring 
them to turn out and be ready for this movement. 

Rather more than half-an-hour later, at about 5.20 P.M., 
General Graham, thinking that the enemy’s cavalry were 
beginning the forward movement, which would fully expose 
them to tJie cavalry attack, sent his Aide-de-camp, Lieutenant 
Pirie, 4th Dragoon Guards, with the following order to General 
Drury Imwe : — 

Take the cavalry round by our right, under cover of the 
hill, and attack the left flank of the enemy’s skirmishers.” 

Observing that the enemy were receiving reinforcements 
by train, General Graham, thinking that the enemy’s cavalry 
might make an attempt upon his extreme right before our 
cavalry’s move could be accomplished, warned the reserve 
company of the York and Lancaster to be ready to receive the 
cavalry in line. 

Meantime, the shells from the enemy’s artillery were chiefly 
directed upon a Krupp gun which, taken from the enemy at 
Mahsama, had been mounted on a railway truck, and was 
worked by a gun detachment of the Marine Artillery, under 
command of Captain Tucker. Two fresh Horse Artillery guns, 
belonging to GIB Battery R.H.A., had arrived at 3 o’chjck, 
and were therefore available, as well as the two of H | A 
Battery R.H.A., when, the action began again at 4.30; but, 
like the other two, they had only their limber ammunition, 
since, though they had started from Mahsama with their 
wagons, it had been impossible to bring them on with the 
guns. Their fire became so slow from want of ammunition as 
scarcely to relieve the marine detachment with the Krupp on 
the railway line from the enemy’s fire. 

Somewhat later, as the guns were absolutely without 
ammunition, it was thought better by the officer commanding 
them for all these four guns to go hack to Mahsama to supply 
themselves at the nearest point at which it was possible for 
them to get ammtuiition. Meantime, the infantry fight had 
been steadily and fiercely maintained. 

About 7.15 P.M. the battalion of Royal Marines under 
Colonel Jones, and a fresh battery of six 16-pi’s. A j 1 Battery 
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R. A., Major Taylor, complete •witli wagons, arrived on tlie 
ground. It was" already too dark for eftoctive fire, and Major 
Taylor tlierefore thought it useless to waste amimmition, and 
did not fire. 

At the same hour, 7.15 p.m., General Graham, now assured 
of Ins rear and fiank by the arrival of these reinforcements, and 
thinking that the hour for the (iavalry charge, which would of 
itself secure him on his flank, must have come, began a general 
advance, in which, as soon as he heard of the actual arrival of 
the inarines, he ordered them to join. 

Meantime, Lieutenant Pirie, who had started at 5.20 p.m. 
to carry the order to General Drury Low'e, had not found the 
cavalry at the point where General Graham had believed that 
it was when he dispatched him. The cavalry had returned 
into camp much later than the infantry from a most exhausting 
day. It seemed very unadvisable to hurry them out again 
unless serious danger threatened, and unless their presence 
was really necessary. Hence the cavalry had not moved up 
towards Kassassin as early as General Graham had at first 
expected them. Lieutenant Pirie, missing the cavalry in the 
darkness, galloped to find them till his charger dropped from 
fatigue, and then, coming upon one of the batteries which were 
retiring, obtained a new horse from them. Lieutenant Pirie 
knew that General Graham’s arrangements had been made 
upon the calculation of the coming cavalry charge. In the 
course of his ride he had become anxious at not finding the 
cavalry where he had expected to find them. The breakdown 
of his horse had still further delayed him. According to all 
evidence he had been most cool and collected when with his 
General and under fire, but anxiety to execute his mission had 
undoubtedly excited him. He became before all things anxious 
to get up the cavalry to the front as rapidly as possible, and 
not clearly distinguishing between the precise message which 
had been delivered to him and the sense of anxiety for his 
General, due to his not having been able to deliver his message 
at the hour he had expected, an anxiety which had been 
increased by his finding that the guns were retiring, he at 
length met General Lowe, who had in the meantime advanced 
with the Household Cavaliy, the 7th Dragoon Guards, and 
four guns of N | A R.H.A. (Major Borradaile’s battery) to a 
point 4 miles from Kassassin in a north-westerly direction. 
Lieutenant Pirie, under these circumstances, delivered as his 
message to General Lowe a statement that General Graham 
“ was only just able to hold his own, and wished General 
Drury Lowe to attack the left of the enemy’s infantry 
skirmishers.” 

1?hat that was the message which reached General Drury 
Lowe is as certain as that it was not the message that was sent 
by General Graham. The case illustrates the importance of all 
such messages being wnitten and not yerbah 

It is quite certain that at the time that Lieutenant Pirie 
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left General Graliam the feeling ot the General and hie whole 
Staff was one of the greatest confidence, only looking forward 
with hope to the enemy’s being rash enough to attempt a 
serious attack; but what is also certain is that there were a 
few camp-followers, and, as unfortunately must happen in 
every army, one or two unwmrthy soldiers, who, when the 
first burst of artillery fire had fallen upon the little force, being 
in positions which enabled them at the moment to slip off 
unobserved, had become panic-stricken, and had carried a false 
alarm even as far as Tel el-Maskhuta. That the false 
impressions of men, who have not been under fire before, are 
not a clear indication of the nature of the actual danger 
involved is a fact of which London had a year later a pretty 
sharp lesson. The placards announcing that the dead and 
wounded were being carried in on stretchers from all parts of 
Woolwich, in consequence of the rocket bombardment from the 
explosion of the factory, on September 23, 1883, recorded the 
impressions of the inhabitants of an accident in which no single 
person was hurt by a falling rocket. 

Nevertheless, it was not with a knowledge of the actual 
state of things at Kassassin that the cavalry under General 
Drury Lowe advanced that evening, but under the impression 
which had been conveyed both by Lieutenant Pirie’s message 
and by soon afterwards meeting the retiring artillery. The 
sun had set. A bright moon was shining. The flashes from 
the hostile artillery and infantry afforded some guide to the 
movement. The advance ot the leading regiment, the 
7th Dragoon Guards, was directed on the evening star, which, 
as it liappened, was just over the position of the enemy. 

The desert haze made the ■whole outline indistinct. General 
Drury Lowm took his cavalry round in a wide swmep to turn 
the enemy’s left, and in the haze the brigade arrived nn- 
peroeived close to the part of the enemy’s line whicli was 
posted on the liigli ground above Kassassin Lock, and about 
3,000 yards from it. 

The Egyptians themselves say that they had been expecting 
the cavalry movement from Mahsama, and had thrown back a 
portion of their force to meet it. In any case, they were 
completely unprepared for the attack actually delivered against 
them. 

The cavalry advance Avas made with the 7th Dragoon 
Guards in first line, the guns next, and Household Cavalry in 
second line right refused. 

Suddenly, without being able to gauge the distance, the 
little force found itself exposed to the combined artillery and 
infantry fire of the enemy, Avhose guns were firing over the 
heads of their infantry. In -order to enable the Itoyal Horse 
Artillery to fire. General Drury Lowe ordered the 7th Dragoon 
Guards to wheel outwards, clear the front, and re-form imme- 
diately in rear of the guns and Household Cavalry. Orders'- 
were once givep bjy Sir Baker Russell, who was in front ot 
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the Till D agoon Guards, to clear the front of the guns; the 
7th Dragoon Guai’ds passed ojGf, in column of troops from both, 
flanks, to the rear of the Household Cavalry. Sir Baker moved 
across towards the front of the Life Guards, to seize the 
moment for the brigade to charge. The guns came into action, 
and fired some effective rounds. The Household Cavalry 
received from General Drury Lowe the order to charge. Led 
by Colonel Ewart, the three squadrons took the enemy’s 
infantry in front, but in the direction shown in the sketch, 
absolutely annihilating, according to the Egyptians’ own 
account, the whole force they struck upou. The enemy’s 
guns lay beyond their infantry, which represented, in fact, the 
extreme left of the Egyptian line, thrown back to meet the 
attack. 
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Sir Simon Lockhart, in the charge and darkness, passed on 
beyond the infantry, and becoming separated from his regiment, 
on his return saw the Egyptian giins apparently preparing to 
move off. A few horsemen who had similarly become separated 
towards the right saw Egyptian cavalry on that side of the 
infantry, Bnt these cavalry, as soon as our men closed together, 
threatening to charge, moved off. 

The account given by the Egyptians themselves of this 
part of the affair is that their cavalry and ours were engaged 
with one another, and that the infantry which had become 
involved in the cavalry charge were destroyed. As, however, 
the Egyptian cavalry never attempted any charge, and never 
even allowed our cavalry to come within charging distance of 
tliem, this statement can only be understood in the sense that 
the attention of the Egyptian cavalry was entirely taken up 
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by tlie movements ot ours, and retired as soon as tbero was any 
prospect of a collision. 

All evidence, both Egyptian and our own, is concurrent 
that the Egyptian artillery was never reached by our cavalry. 
It is, however, probable that, had it not been for the darkness 
and the impossibility, in an open desert, of obtaining any 
points to move on after the artillery had ceased iiring, our 
cavalry could and would have captured the guns, whose escort 
had been destroyed, seeing that the artillery had limbered up 
and were out of action at the moment the cavalry charge 
would have reached them, and that the 7th Dragoon Guards, 
who had followed in support, were an intact body fully in hand 
and available. 

After the charge the Household Cavalry re-formed on the 
ground over which they had moved. 

The night had closed in. According to the Egyptian 
accounts, the enemy withdrew because of the coming on of night. 
In any case, an attack not seriously begun till 4.30 P.M. on a day 
when the sun set at 6 P.M. never had the slightest prospect of 
success, even if the enemy’s troops could have been induced to 
close. 

At 8.15 P.M. an officer of the Life Guards and two troopers, 
who had been in the cavalry charge, reached General Graham. 

At 8.45 P.M. General Graham ordered a general return to 
camp. 

After sunri.se General Willis moved the Brigade of Guards 
towards Kassassin in support in case their services should be 
required. He also sent up ammunition in carts trebly horsed. 

The little force at Kassassin, and its supports at Mahsama, 
had amply fulfilled the trust reposed in them. The only 
serious inconvenience to which it had been exposed had been 
a deficiency in the artillery arm, due to the causes already 
stated, and remedied before night.-fall on that day. 

'J.bvelve days followed dining which there is little of interest 
to record. They represented the period of hardest work during 
the campaign. The quay at Isrnailia continued to be a scene of 
busy activity. Gradually the service of steam-boats along the 
Oanal, and of trains along the railway, ivas put in order. 

General Sir E. Hamloy, with Sir A. Alison’s brigade, in 
accordance with the arrangements previously made, arrived at 
Isrnailia on 1st September, at 6 P.M. The men, at Sir E. 
Hamley’s suggestion, were kept on ship-board, and during the 
daytime supplied the necessary fatigue parties for disembarking 
stores, loading trains and boats, &g. 

3 . The Indian Cavalry Brigade was pushed up to join the 
remainder of the cavalry at the front. The Indian Engineers 
completed the tramway from the wharf to the railway station. 

At last, towards the end of the time, with a regular service 
of trains established, and stores in excess of the daily wants of 
the troops beginning to accumulate at Kassassin, the period 
of preparation drew to a close. 
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Before leaving it, however, it is necessary to remark that, 
whatever dithcnltics arose at the front in the matter of supplies, 
these were in no way due to nny defects in the arrangements 
and work at the base at Ismailia. Usually in a campaign thci'e 
is ample time before the expedition moves forward to organize 
the base from which it starts, from which it draws its supplies. 
In this case, however, from the necessity of seizing the base 
itself, even Sir Owen Lanyon, the Commandant, was landed 
some time after the first troops had arrived. Everything had 
to be organized during the very weeks of pressure. Tins was 
aggravated by the fact that as the supplies wore shipped in 
England to accompany the troops, and not, as would usually 
bo the case, sent out on requisitions from the seat of war, 
stating wdiat supplies were most urgently needed, it liappencd 
that, in many instances, the stores most urgently needed were 
below others, which had to be removed before these could be 
reached. 

The difficulties could only be overcome, and were overcome, 
by the hearty co-operation of the naval officers on the spot 
with the officers detailed for work at the base. In addition 
to the great assistance afforded by the cordial kindness of 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, the army was deeply indebted to the 
hard work, skill in organization, and brotherly help of Captain 
Bawson, R.N,, Captain Brackenbury, R.N., Commander Thomp- 
son, Lieutenant Thompson, Lieutenant Thomson, Lieutenant 
Hope, and Lieutenant Target. These officers were engaged 
night and day in assisting Sir Owen Lanyon’s Staff, Major 
MacGregor, Major Sai'torius, V.C., and the other officers detailed 
in the list of that Staff. The absence during the earlier 
period of any organized gang of labourers Avas severely felt ; 
the fatigue duties throAvn on the soldiers and the necessity for 
continuously teaching fresh bodies of men represented an 
inconvenience that re(jiiires to be noted for future service. The 
necessity for these fatigues abstracted from the front a number 
of men whom it might have been very inconAmnient to detain 
at the base. 

It deserves to be recorded that when Ismailia was handed 
OA-er by the force on its departure no sign of the occupation 
remained in any damage whatever to the place, except the loss 
of two trees, necessarily cut dovm to clear the way for the 
railway. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Conoentratiox of the Army on Kassassin, and Pre- 
parations FOR Attack on Tel el-Kebir. 


Orders for Concentration of Army. — Attack of Enemy on the 
9th September. — Misapprehension which led to it. — Reasons 
for not pressing home the beaten Enemy. 

By the 7th September vorions reconnaissances, which had 
been carried out during the interval which followed the fight 
on the 28th August, had brought in a fair amount of informa- 
tion as to the nature of the enemy’s position. On the 7th 
September the railway was for the first time reported to be in 
fair working order, and was able to carry sufficient stores to 
provide for the Avhole army, and to allow of some surplus. 
Accordingly, on that day, arrangements were made for the 
advance to the front of the whole of Sir A. Alison’s brigade, 
of the Indian Contingent, and the remainder of the artillery, 
which had hitherto been kept in Ismailia. General MTllis’ 
head-quarters were moved up the same day to Kassassin pre- 
paratory to the general concentration at that station. 

On the 8th the final orders for the march to Kassassin, and 
the concentration upon it of the whole army was issued. The 
march was so arranged that the last troops would arrive at 
Kassassin in the course of the 12th September. The 9th was 
fixed as the day of the change of head-quarters from Ismailia 
to Kassassin. Telephonic as well as telegraphic communication 
had been established with Kassassin. 

At 8 A.M. on the morning of the 9th a telegraphic report of 
an attempt of the enemy upon Kassassin reached Ismailia, and 
a little after that hour the telephone clerk at Kassassin, com- 
municating with the clerk at Ismailia, said, “ I can hardly hear 
■what yon say from the noise of the heavy artillery fire.” 

At 9.15 A.M., that is, as soon as a train could be made 
ready, Sir Garnefc with his Staff started for the front. At 
11 A.M. he reached Kassassin, and had to ride some miles 
to catch up the troops, which by the time he reached the 
Jtlap No. 1. front, had already pushed back the enemy to within 5,000 yards 
of Tel el-Kehir. 

This was what had happened. As cattle Lad been accumu- 
lated at the front, the drivers who had charge of them had 
allowed stray animals to wander at some distance from the 
camp, where in the “wady” (watered valley) green forage 
could be obtained ; some of these cattle had strayed, and 
Bedouins prowling round the camp had picked np and driven 
off a few of th(?m. In order to gain credit witlx Arabi for 
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activity, they represented to him that Kassassin was oiiJy held 
in very weak force by ns, and that they, the Bedouins, had 
quite cut off all communication between Kassassin and Ismailia. 
Accordingly, an order was issued that, on tlie morning of the 
9th September, a combined attack should be made from 
Tel el-Kebir and Es-Salihiyeh, in order to capture the camp 
at Kassassin, which the Egyptian leader looked upon as quite 
an easy prey, though at this time, in fact, a force of nearly 
8,000 men of all arms was available at the post, witliout 
including the Guards, and the remainder of the force at 
Tel el-Maskhnta,^ who were vvithin a long march. 

The Indian Cavalry Brigade furnished the outposts during Maps Nos. 4 
the night of the 8th to 9th September. At 4 a.m. Colonel and 5. 
Pennington, of the 13th Bengal Lancers, the Field Officer of 
the day, pushed forward with patrols as usual to observe the 
enemy towards Tel el-Kebir. The reconnoitiing party soon 
observed the enemy advancing in considerable numbers. 

Reports were sent back to Major-General Graham; these 
reached him at about 6.15 A.M. He sent to General Drury 
Lowe desiring him to send a cavalry regiment to the front. 

Somewhat later a report of the general advance of the enemy 
reached Lieutenant-General Willis. He immediately sent 
orders to Major-General Graham to turn out the infantry 
brigade. 

Major-General Graham, at about the same time that he 
received these orders (6.45 a.m.) had had reports sent to 
him from the cavalry of the enemy’s advance in force. Dis- 
pusitions for the troops, in the event of attack on the camp, 
had been drawn out by General Willis’ orders, and written 
instructions in conformity with these were now despatched by 
Major-General Graham to each of the commanding officers. 

The “ Ml-in ” for the infantry was sounded at 6.45 A.M. By 
7.10 A.M. the troops were formed in the following order of 
battle; — 

On the south bank of the canal the Royal Marine Artillery 
and five companies of the W^est Kent Regiment, with two 
25-pr. guns in position, manned by the 5th Battery, Scottish 
Division, Royal Artillery. At first the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry were also placed on this bank, but they wore 
soon afterwards withdrawn to the north bank. On the north 
bank the King’s Royal Rifle Corps had their loft resting on the 
canal. Tlio Royal Marines took up the line from them, the 
York and Lancaster being on the right of the marines, with the 
right somewhat thrown back. Two field batteries, 16-prs. 

(A and D, 1st Brigade R. A.), under Lieutenant-Colonel Sclireiber, 
were at first placed by Lieutenant-Colonel JSlaiino, who com- 
manded the artillery, in gun-pits which had been previously 
made to tlie north of the camp, ; facing the advance of the 
enemy from the west. These batteries moved into position at 


* 4tli Dragoon Guards and a battery R.H.A. 
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7 a.:M. Tlie Royal Irisli were placed by General Willis on the 
right of the guns, with their right thrown, back to show an 
infantry front against the Salihiyeh force. Innnecliatcly after 
the beginning of the action they were reinforced by the Duke 
of Cornwairs Light Infantry from the south bank. 

At 6.45 A.M. General Drury Lowe ordered the whole of the 
Indian Cavalry Rrigade, of which two troops had been already 
dispatched to tiie front, to turn out and delay the enemy. 

At 7.10 a.m., in consequence of orders from General Willis, the 
1st Cavalry Brigade, under Sir Baker Russell, also moved out of 
oarnp. 

With the Indian Brigade moved G ( B Battery R.H.A. With 
thelstBrigadewasN|ABatteryR.PLA- 

As the cavalry advanced it became clear that the enemy were 
moving from two different directions : in fact, from Tel el-Kebir 
eastwards and from Es-Salihiy eh southwards. 

The two brigades of cavalry therefore manoeuvred so as to 
separate these two bodies, and to support one another. Major- 
General Wilkinson, with the Indian Brigade, was employed in 
threatening the left of the enemy’s force which advanced from 
Tel el-Kebir. Sir Baker Russell similarly threatened the right 
flank of the force advancing from Es-Salihiyeh. 

TheMountedInfantryunderCaptainLawrencewas5at6.4oA.M., 
pushed up to the support of the Indian, Cavalry Brigade, and 
checked the advance of the enemy’s artillery by an effective 
infantry fire until the arrival of the main body of the infantry 
relieved them ; when the little detachment was sent over by 
General Drury Lowe to Sir Baker Russell’s force. The mountain 
battery was employed with the infantry. 

In order more effectually to breakup the Es-Salihiyeh force if 
it should attempt to advance between Mahsama and Kassassin, 
General "Willis at once telegraphed to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught, at Tel el-Maskhuta,to move from that station 
with the Foot Guards and to endeavour to fall upon the left flank 
of the Es-Salihiyeli troops. Major Hildyard Avas sent to guide 
the Duke along the sloxje of the high ground betAveeii Maskhuta 
and Kassassin, and to turn north on reaching J\labsama, so as to 
take the left of the enemy in flank. 

With the exce]3tion ofacaAmlryskirmishinthe early morning, 
in which a troop of the Bengal Lancers charged an Egyptian 
squadron and drove themback, thefirstshot of the action on onr side 
was fired at 7.15 a,m. from the captured Krupp gun on the railAvay 
manned by the R.M.A., under Captain Tucker. This was directed 
upon a train bringing up some of the Egyptian troops. The 
enemy’s artillery which had already in the early morning fired 
some distant shots, a few of which fell in the camp, replied at 
about 7.30 a.m. 

At 7.45 A.M. General WTIIis ordered a general advance of the 
Avhole force. 

The Egyptians endeavoured at first to overlap the right of the 
advancin g brigade, hut the fire from G j B Battery K.H. A. on the 
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extreme right, and from the two field batteries which were 
withdrawn from the gnn-pits, and conformed to the advance of 
the infantry brigade, drove them back in disorder before the 
advancing infantry could close with them. The York and 
Lancaster Eegiment were kept back from the front in order to 
watch any attempt to turn the right of the movement, and the 
advance was continued with the King’s Royal Rifle Corps and 
marines in the front line, the Royal Irish echeloned on their right 
rear, and the Duke oi Cornwall’s and York and Lancaster in 
support. 

The general advance was continued till 10.30 A.M. The 
marines had one opportunity of coming to close quarters with 
the enemy, which they seized so effectually, by taking very clever 
advantage of some under features of the ground in order to cut off 
a portion of the enemy, that they captured two of the enemy’s 
guns. The King’s Royal Rifle Corps at about the same time 
captured another gun on the lett, and the cavalry on the right 
a gun with limbers and horses complete. 

By 10.30 A.M. the enemy had fallen back towardsTel el-Kebir, 
and the troops had arrived within about 5,000 yards of the fortifi- 
cations, whence the enemy poured an effective fire from the guns 
in position there. There was every probability that a close pursuit 
upon the heels of the retreating troops might have given us 
—though with very considerable loss, from an enemy armed with 
breech-loaders behind well constructed cover — ^possession of Tel 
el-Kebir itself that day. But such a success would have been 
useless. Only a fraction of the army would have been available to 
follow up the victory. Arrangements for provisions and supplies 
had, of course, not been specially organized for the continued 
pursuit. 

The cavalry could not have advanced directly upon Cairo. 

Tel el-Kebir, the desert fortification, might possible have 
fallen, and the troops therein might have been dispersed ; but 
the decisive battle of Tel el-Kebir would not have been fought; 
the army would not have been placed upon the point ot junction 
of the various detached portions of theEgyptiaii army which were 
at Kafr ed-Dauar, Es-Salihiyeh, &g. Gaho would not have fallen 
as a direct consequence of the premature blow, and it would most 
probably have been burnt before we could have reached it. F or it 
must be noticed that news had reached Sir Garnet of a specific 
determination on the part of Arabito burn Cairo in the event of 
his being defeated in the field. . There was therefore now this 
additional motive for adhering strictly to the plan of campaign 
originally drawn up (mdep. 8, last paragraph). A cavalry pursuit 
tbllowing on the heels of a decisive victory was of the essence of 
that plan. By that means, and by that only, could Cairo be saved 
from the fate of Alexandria. 

h'or every reason itwas better not to pursue the advantage on 
that day. Lieutenant-General Willis had therefore, in accordance 
with the above view and with Sir Garnet’s wishes, halted the troops 
before the arrival of the latter. Sir Garnet remainedfor some time 


exaimning the gronucl. At 1.30 p.M. the whole of the force re- 
turned to camp. 

The Es-Salilhyeh portion of the Egyptians had fallen bach in 
a retreat at rapid as that upon Tel el-Kebir, yielding to the fire ot 
the Horse Artillery N j A(MajorBorrodaile),andto the successive 
turiiing' movements of the 1st Cavalry Brigade. 

The Foot Guards marched into camp by about 4 P.M. after a 
trying and wearisome march; the rapid retreat of the Egyptians 
to Es-Salihiyeh having deprived them of the chance of falling 
with destructive effect upon that body of the enemy. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Tjsl el-Kebir, 13th September. 

The few days which followed the action ot the 9th September Map No. 5. 
were occnpiecl by the march to the front, and by the successive 
arrival in camp of those portions of the Army Corps which 
had not yet been concentrated at Kassassin, The last battalion 
to arrive was the Royal Irish Fusiliers, which marched into camp 
on the afternoon of the 12th September, and did not pitch their 
tents, preferring to bivouac for the afternoon. 

Each morning before dawn (5.45 A.M.) Sir Garnet, with a 
portion of his Staff, was on the undulating ground in front of 
the enemy’sworks at Tel el-Kebir. (We had a strong artillery 
and infantry outpost on the high ground above Kassassin.) He 
noticed each morning that the outposts and picquets of the 
enemy were only sent out beyond their entrenchments at day-* 
break (5.45 A.M,). 

This fact confirmed him in his intention of attacking by night. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley had been ahyays a great believer in night 
attacks, when possible, as the best means of passing with little loss 
over that destructive zone of fire that has to be traversed in front 
of works held by well-drilled soldiers armed with breech-loaders. 

The ground, unmarked by any disturbing feature, lent itself to 
the operation; provided only such precautions could be taken as 
should ensure that, over the pathless desert, the troops were 
properly guided. 

Of the advantages of a night march in enabling troops to pass 
ground over which, in the daytime, they could only advance 
under breech-loader fire, there had, ever since the introduction 
of modern weapons, been no question among soldiers. But those 
advantages were also known to be compensated, under most 
circumstances, by very great corresponding risks. To seize the 
advantages and to avoid the risks required a nice adaptation of 
the means at hand to the particular case to be dealt with. 

In the present instance a night march promised advantages 
other than the ordinary one of carry iug the troops in safety over 
what was, owing to the absence of all cover, an especially 
dangerous zone of fire. In any case, whether by day or night, 
some hours of work and of marching must he undertaken. In 
order to attack the long extended line of Tel el-lvebin it was 
necessary, for a large portion of the force at least, to be, for many 
hours, at a great distance from the only supply of water — ^the 
canal. In all our movements up to this point we had hugged the 
canal. To be far distant from it during the hours of the sun’s 
power, and in battle, to move at all during those hours over the 
burning desert, implied for the troops exhauvstion and suffering. 

The night march offered an escape from these difficulties. Thus it 
was not the darkness only but the coolnesa of the night hours that 
promisedadvautage. Reconnaissances bad shown thatthe raihvay 
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and canal had neitKer of them been senoiisly injured beyond 
Kassassin. Therefore the presence of these lines of movement 
greatly facilitated the arrangement for a desert night march. F or, 
among the necessities of such an operation, one of the first is that 
the troops shall be able to move with an ecpiipnient as light as 
possible, and shall be able to depend upon receiving necessary 
supplies promptly after the victory has been won. 

One of the first essentials to a successful night attack— -a 
knowledge of the ground up to the enemy’s position — had been 
obtained more perfectly than can often happen in similar cases. 
Not only had the reconnaissances of the Indian cavalry and Lieu- 
tenaiit-Oolonel Tulloclf s earlier reports furnished a great deal of 
information, but, taking advantage of the enemy’s flight on the 
9th September, Colonel hedvers Buller had ridden in a wide 
sweep somewhat round the extreme left of the enemy’s lines at 
Tel el-Kobir, and had observed the nature of the works and fche 
general lijie of their trace. On a previous day he had observed 
them carefully from the point marked ^ on the Map to the south of 
the canal, that being the nearest high ground to the lines on the 
enemy’s right which it is possible to reach. Furthermore, from 
the front he had taken observations at the point S. F rom all these 
souroes and their own observations the distance from the point a 
oil Ninth Hill had been fixed by Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch and 
Major Hart, V.C., at 6,660 yards from the work at K, a measure- 
ment which will be found to correspond with remarkable exact- 
ness to its position as now determined by the triangulated survey. 
It was therefore possible to estimate with great accuracy the 
distance which the troops would have to move over in passing 
from Ninth Hill a towards the works. F rom previous experience 
it was calculated that, mailing all allowances for delays, &c., 
during the niglit march, the actual rate ol progress to the front 
over the desert would be about 1 mile per hour, and the time of 
starting from Ninth Hill was therefore fixed at 1.30 A.M., to allow 
of the troops arriving just before dawn iu Iront of the enemy’s 
works. Sir Garnet’s hope, if everything went well, was that the 
infantry would actually reach and assault the enemy’s works just 
at the first gleam of dawn. 

fcSuch were the local conditions which favoured the movement ; 
but a consideration of the general scheme of the campaign, as it 
has been dwelt upon throughout this history, will show that there 
were larger reasons why this particular mode of attack promised 
advantages not to be secured in any other way. Throughout, 
Tel el-Kebir had been looked upon as tlie gateway to Zagazig 
and Cairo; to Zagazig and a few other places as being the points 
of concentration for the rebel army dispersed throughout Egypt; 
to Cairo as the centre and focus of autnority. 

Now, ill order that Tel el-Kebir might thus become the gate- 
way for the final success of our army, it was necessary — 

1st. That the Egyptian force within it should not be merely 
mauosnvred out of the position they held, but that that force 
should be crushed, broken, and dispersed by actual fighting. 
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2iidly. That this should take place at the earliest hour of 
the morning, in order to give as much daylight as possible for 
the cavalry to advance upon Cairo and for the infactry to seize 
Zagazig. This advance upon Cairo, to save it from its destined 
fate, was at all times only second in Sir Garnet’s mind to the 
destruction of Arabi’s forces in the field, and in every arrange- 
ment made by him it counted for much- 

Now, any attempt to turn the position at Tel el-Kebir, 
either by the “wady” to the south or by the desert to the 
north, could only, even if successful, have resulted in obliging 
Arabi’s army, in greater or less confusion, to fall back upon 
Zagazig or Cairo. In the cultivated country into which he 
must thus have retreated it would have been very difficult to 
have brought him to a decisive action, and in falling back he 
might expect to be joined by all the other rebel troops 
throughout Egypt. 

The advantages, therefore, on the whole, of this inode of 
attack, both in the action itself and in the results to be gained 
from it, were very great. It remained to carry out the purpose 
in such a way as to minimize the difficulties attendant on such 
a movement. 

In the first place, it was necessary to insure as far as 
possible a complete surprise. Therefore, it was necessary to 
strike at the first moment when the whole of the troops were 
available, and before any knowledge of the completed con- 
centration could have reached the enemy. On this account 
the time of the march was fixed for the night which followed 
that day on which the last troops were to arrive in camp. 
For the same reason no sign of the intended movement was to 
be given till after dark. 

No hint of the intention to earry out any movement at all 
was published in the camp, on the principle, adopted always 
by Sir Garnet, that what is known in one camp is sure, 
sooner or later, by some means or other, to reach the opposing 
camp. But on the morning of the 12th September, before 
daw.li (5*45 A.M.), Sir Garnet Wolseley himself met the General 
Officers Commanding Divisions and Brigades, and rode out 
with them to the high ground outside the camp, from which 
the most prominent points in the Egyptian works could be 
seen, lie there personally explained to them the nature of the 
intended movement. 

In every niglit march there is danger of confusion from the 
darkness, and. a possibility of panic. Hardly can even the 
most experienced troops be altogether trusted to escape these 
perils under the unwonted conditions and the weird circum- 
stances which night brings with it. On the other hand, all 
experience has shown that the successful arrival in the darkness 
or early dawn of even a compai*ati vely small body of troops 
within the lines of a suddenly roused enemy is the certain 
forerunner of victory. It is not merely a question of the 
actually catching asleep the troops who are immediately 
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asKaile J, but an army suddenly attacked within the lines which 
it had reckoned upon to ward off its enemy is in a military 
sense surprised, even if a large body of the defenders are 
roused from sleep before actual contact takes place. The 
advantage of the first collision is nearly always with assailants 
if they are able to close with their enemy. The of move- 
ment carries them through stationary foes. The time when an 
assailant has to dread reverse is after the first assault, when 
his troops, dispersed by the circumstances of action, are met 
on ground well knoAvn to the defenders, are exposed to the 
close fire of inner Avorks, and are attacked by fresli troops 
prepared for that purpose. But tliis counter-attack is precisely 
that which is impossible to a surprised enemy. The senior 
officers are not Avith their troops ; no one is at hand to give 
the necessary orders. The first success of the assailants, 
instead of only leading to their dis23crsion and exposing them 
to the attack of fresh troops, leads them instead o]i. to a 
complete success. 

From these, wdiich arc the general experiences of Avar in 
such matters, the conclusion to be deduced for the present 
case w^as that it Avas advisable to haA'e as many indei3endent 
chances of success as could be arranged AAuthout unduly 
Aveakening the attack delivered at one spot. Tt AAms for this 
reason that, in arranging the plan of attack, the Commander 
of the expedition determined to assign to each of his two 
Divisional Generals an entirely independent sphere of operations. 
Supposing that any confusion supervened in the course of the 
night, and that one Division failed to deliver its blow at the 
right moment, then there Avas every hope that the other, 
Avholly unaffected by this fact, Avoukl strike its indeptendent 
blow, and Avould secure a success which AAmuld give time for 
the Division, that had so failed, to recover itself, and to serve 
as a sujDport to the successful Aving of the army. 

For this reason, then, the two Infantry Dhusions were jolaccd 
at a very considerable interval from one another, and betAveen 
them was concentrated the Avhole mass of the artillery of the 
Army Corps. 

The ordinary duty of artillery at the beginning of an action, 
that of preparing l^y a distant tire for the ap)proach of infantry, 
necessarily disappears in a night attack. Tlie Avholo idea of 
such an attack is that the infantry approach in the most jpeiTect 
silence, and unperccived, to the j)oint to Avhich it is usuaJly the 
duty of the artillery to assist their arrival. But there remained 
a Amry important purpose Avhich the artillery might bo called 
upon to serve. 

The experience of the campaign had shown throughout the 
immense effect produced by our guns upon the Egyptians; and 
it was practically certain that a body of forty-tAvo lield-picces, 
having arriAmd by early dawn close upon the entrenchments of 
Tel el-Kebii’, would be able to deliver so oA'crpoAvcring an 
artillery fire as would cover tbe rally of either Division if it 


required such support, or would, in the worst case, break down 
the resistance of some part of the Egyptian entrenchments, 
and pave the way for a successful advance, even if the Divisions 
had not been able to carry the position in front of them by 
a rush. . 

The orders for the infantry were in accordance with the 
well-established usage of night attacks, to move forward up to 
the works themselves without firing a shot. 

In the general aspect of the works of Tel el-Ivebir as they 
appeared from the desert hills above Kassassin, one part stood 
out with marked prominence. An observation of the heights, 
shown on the plan of the ground, will make it clear tliat tliat 
which was thus seen must have been some part of the works 
marked to K on the Plan. These stand on ground many 
feet higher than any of the rest, and represent the sonthward 
part of the Egjq)tian entrenchment, after it reaches the top of 
the hill which rises from the canal. Observations over the 
desert are often strangely confused. The mirage throws up 
an object into prominence at one time, which when next 
looked at may have disappeared altogether’. But there can be 
no doubt from the various observations taken that it was the 
part of the work from II to AT which was seen by Colonel 
Buller, and was fixed on by Sir Garnet Wolseley as the most 
conspicuous object on which to direct the march. On this 
part of the line it was determined to direct the attack of the 
2nd, Sir E. Hamley’s Division, and it was the more easy to do 
so, because T)y keeping somewhat to the north of the ridge 
of the upland ground, and nearly due westward, this part of 
the works would be reached. 

The powerful 8-gun advanced work which lies in front 
of the Egyptian right had been twice seen, once by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tullooli from near the canal, and once by Colonel 
Buller from the hill at /S’ south of the canal, but on neither 
occasion had it been possible to distinguish it from the main 
body of the works, and from the front it could not bo seen, 
being altogether below the crest of the hill. The interior 
trace of the ‘work was not known, only very incomplete 
information having been I’eceived from prisoners, and no 
information having been obtained from spies or deserters from 
within the woi’ks. Whether any of the Egyptian Generals or 
soldiers were secretly loyal to the Khedive or not, a matter 
which we have now no means of knowing, at any rate we 
l)ad then no opportunity of ascertaining the fact, or of entering 
into any negotiations whatever with them ; and it may be 
as well to state here, specifically, that all assertions that any 
such negotiations had been entered into, or that any bribe 
had been received by any Egyptian in Tel el-Kebir, are 
baseless inventions, without a shadow of foundation in fact. 
All the knowledge we had of the nature of the works was due 
to reconnaissances, confirmed to some extent by the reports of 
prisoners. 
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111 order to watch, the left of the movement, and to prnt(^ot 
it from any counter-attempt of the enemy, the 19th liiisaars 
(two squadrons) wore detailed to follow the ridge of the plateau, 
and to be ready for any movement from the broken ground 
soutli wards toward the canal. 

Tlie 1st Division was assigned a position on the right, such 
as would, in its westward march, bring it to a point in tlie 
enemy’s entrenchment which General Willis had had tlie 
opportunity of observing for himself during the course of the 
fight of the 9 th. 

He had noticed that the enemy had, in their retreat, 
chosen, for returning to their works, a certain portion of their 
line which, as ho therefore concluded, must bo the weakest, and 
he proposed to direct the march of bis trooiis upon this point. 

That there might in the darkness be no confusion when 
starting, the lines of direction which, by a due Avesterly march, 
would l)ring the two Divisions to the two required points in 
the enemy’s line, were to be marked by posts, which were 
ordered to be placed by the Royal Engineers after sunset. 

It was obviously necessary to leave very great latitude to 
each of the Divisional Generals in the carrying out of the 
details of a plan which was based on the independent action 
of the two Divisions. The tactical formation which had boeji 
intended by Sir Garnet Wolsoley was not strictly adhered to 
in either Division. His idea had been to place the troops in an 
order of battle which should be adapted to a night movenicnt, 
in this sense, that it should require no manoeuviing to pass 
from the formation of march to the formation of attack. More- 
over, in order to avoid, as far as possible, the mixing up of 
battalions, sure to follow upon the first stage of a successful 
attack, and liable to be aggravated by the confusion engendered 
by darkness, he had desired to assign to each battalion its own 
separate point of attack, and to leave space between it and the 
next. Thus the formation he had intended for the Highlani.l 
Brigade, which consisted of the four battalions of Black Watcl), 
Gordon Highlanders, Cameron Highlanders, and Highland 
Light Infantry, would have been this : — 

HIGHLAND CAMERON GORDON BLACK 

LIGHT INFW HIGHUNDERS HIGHLANDERS WATCH 

LEFT HALF aAm LEFT HALF BAm LEFT HALF BATTif 


, DEPLOY/IVG 

interval 


> 


DEPLOYINQy, 

INTERVAL' 


^ DEPLovma, 

^ INTERVAL' 


RIGHT HALF BAITV RIGHT HALF BATTV RIGHT HALF BATTV "wCHTHALFBATTR 

Each battalion would thus have had a front of half a 
battalion to rush in line directly upon the parapet without 
firing, and a supporting half battalion of its own regiment 
immediately behind it. _ Each brigade was thus to have been 
formed. The brigade in second fine of each Division was to 
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act as a reserve for the Division, wliile the general course of 
the action would make the 1st Division, which from the 
beginning was destined to have the most ground to cover 
before arriving at the Bridge of Tel el-Kebir, and was from tlie 
first known to have a somewhat less difficult part of the parapet 
to cross, into a support for the Division whose course was the 
most direct. 

The cavalry and Horse Artillery, placed on the extreme 
right with orders to sweep round upon the rear of the position 
as soon as the enemy was fully engaged in front, had the 
double function of alarming the enemy, when shaken from his 
defences, as to his retreat, and thus making a rally impossible, 
and of being ready for immediate pursuit to reap the fruits of 
the victory. , 

The only respect in which this programme was modified 
during the march and the attack was that, as the formation 
intended is not one laid down in the drill -book, the Brigadiers 
found it easier during the difficulties of the night march to 
adopt established forms, and accordingly they all deviated 
from this mode of night march and attack.* 

* As the question of this formation is of considerable militaiy interest, it 
may be as -well to note the formations adopted by the two leading brigades. 

It must be noted that nothing whatever is said about either Division 
having departed from any “ orders ” given. It is of the very essence of such 
a movement that no drill formation can be precisely ordered. All that is 
mentioned is the certain fact that Sir Garnet contemplated a certain mode of 
formation as specially adapted to a night march and attack, and that each 
leading brigade, acting within the full discretion given, adopted a different 
form. In the case of the Highland. Brigade, Sir A. Alison had received 
orders from Sir E, Hamley to form his brigade “ in the order in -which it was 
to attack” at the assigned post 1,000 yan Is into the desert from “Ninth 
Hill” along the line of poles. Sir A. Alison had clearly undei'stood Lord 
Wolseley’s wish that each battalion should attack in two lines, and that there 
should be no change of formation from march to attack formation. With 
Sir E. Hamley’s full approval each battalion was formed in two linos ; the 
first line consisted of two companies of the right and two of the left half- 
battalion ; the second line of the same. Sir Archibald’s object was to 
minimize the mixing up of companies in the attack. By having each half- 
battalion with two companies in front and two in support, only the 
companies of each half . would bo mixed when the supports closed on the 
front. 

The order for each half -battalion “to advance in column of double 
companies” gave the formation thus sought. Sir Archibald’s brigade 
moved throughout the night and attacked in this formation, Sir Archibald’s 
view being, in accordance with Sir Garnet’s, that, in a night attack, any 
change, even the most trifling, from the order of march to that of attack 
means confusion, delay, and loss. Hence, in this brigade, orders were issued 
that no battalion or company officer should give any orders till the parapet 
had been crossed. 

On the other hand, General Willis advanced with the brigades in the 
drill-book formation of “columns of half-battalions at deploying intervals” 
until the Division had advanced so far that the leading brigade might have 
found itself under fire at any moment. Then, as recorded in the text, line 
was formed, and subsequently the brigade advanced by fours from the right 
of companies, re-forming line, and ultimately attack formation. These 
dififerent views and experiences appear tq be worth recording in regard to a 
matter so im,portant to modern war as nighti attacks, as to which so little 
modern experience exists. 
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The Indian Brigade, under Brigadier-General Macpherson, 
was to move on the soutli side of the canal, an hour’s march in 
rear of the rest of the army, because, as it was to pass along 
the “ wady,” in which were native villages, it was of great 
importance that it should not, by startling them too soon, 
spread news of the coming attack before the main army was 
ready to deliver its onslaught. Placed as this brigade Was, on 
the line ol retreat of the enemy, it was ready to march direct 
upon Zagazig after the action, and so secure that important 
jimction before the enemy could recover from their disaster. 
The Naval Brigade, with the 40-f»r. gun moving along the 
railway, was to keep on the same level with and support the 
Indian Brigade. 

It has jiappened in the past that some night attacks have 
failed in consequence of the attacking troops meeting on their 
route cattle, geese, or other animals which have roused the 
defenders, or roused inhabitants who have given warning to 
the enemy. By a curiously bad logical deduction, a conclusion 
has been sometimes drawn from this fact that, therefore, all 
night attacks are chiefly a matter of chance. An examination 
of the circumstances and of the orders for the night march 
upon Tel el-Kebir will show that an altogether different con- 
clusion may be drawn, viz., that the possibility of meeting 
dogs, cattle, geese, &c., is an element that has to be taken into 
account by a Commander in arranging his plans for a night 
march. It was almost as certain that on (he nighc of the 
12tfi September the infantry and cavalry, who moved to the 
north of the canal along the desert, would not meet with cattle, 
geese, or dogs as that they would not meet with whales. It 
was absolutely certain that the Indian Brigade, which moved 
through the “ wady ” to the south of the canal, wmiild meet 
with animals of all sorts before reaching the lines; therefore 
the hour of the march of the Indian Brigade Avas lixed accord- 
ingly. 

The general scheme of the action having been thus explained, 
the orders issued and the formation of the troops shown on the 
attached plan will now he intelligible. The orders issued were 
as follows: — 

“ Head-quarters, Kassassin, September 12, 1882. 

“The Army Corps will be prepared to march this evening at 
5'P.m.,. 

“The men’s valises and blankets, and the officers’ light 
baggage, will be carried to the nearest point of the railway 
opposite the encampment of each corps and battalion, where 
they will be stacked alongside the lino, 

“•At 6.15 P.M., but not before that hour, the tents will be 
struck, packed, and deposited alongside the valises. 

“ One non-commissioned officer and two men of each corps 
and battalion will remain with the tents and valises. 

“ Alter depositing the tents the men will not return t(,) their 
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camp, but will be formed up by brigades and inarclied to the 
ground where they will bivouac. 

“ After sunset no bugles will be sounded until after broad 
daylight to-nioiTOW. 

“The present camp will be left in charge of one troop 
19th Hussars (to be detailed by the General Officer Commanding 
2nd Division), the head-quarters and remainder of the 1st West 
Kent Regiment, except fifty men, the 24th and 26tli Companies 
Royal Engineers, and all details of corps troops. 

“These troops will be under the command of Brigadier- 
General Nugent, G.E.E. ; their tents need not be struck this 
evening. 

“ Each soldier will carry 100 rounds of ammunition, all that 
remains of to-day’s rationSj and to-morrow’s full rations (except- 
ing meat); water-bottles will be filled with cold tea if prac- 
ticable. 

“The regimental transport -will be packed Avitlr cooking 
utensils, two full days’ rations, one day’s fuel, butchery, and 
signalling implements, and as many blankets and great coats 
as can be carried without overloading. 

“ The transport will be brigaded at daylight, and follow the 
army, keeping along the nortli side of the railway. 

“ Water-carts and stretchers will acccnnpany battalions when 
they march out of camp this evening. 

“Thirty rounds of ammunition per man carried by the 
baggage animals will press on at daylight after being brigaded, 
and will not remain with tlie rest of the regimental transport. 

“ The Mounted Infantry will carry scveuty rounds per man, 
and must arrange for the carriage of another seventy rounds on 
pack animals. 

“ The Naval Brigade, the Indian Contingent, the cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers will conform to the- above instructions 
so far as they are applicable aiid practicable. 

“ The following alterations will be made to-morrow in the 
printed ‘ redistribution ’ of troops ;■ — * 

“(a.) Tlie Naval Brigade will be detached from the 1st 
Brigade, and will keep with the 40-pr. gun. 

“(6.) The 1st Royal West Kent Regiment will guard the 
camp, except fifty men, who will be the escort; to the ammu- 
nition column. The officer commanding this party will report 
to and receive orders from Major Hebbert, F Battery 1st Brigade, 
Royal Artillery, ammunition column. 

“(c.) The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry and the 3rd 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps will form the 4th Brigade, under 
Colonel Ashbnrnham, King'’B Royal Rifle Corps, and will belong 
to the 2nd Division. 

“ (d.) A Battery 1st Brigade, D Battery Ist Brigade, 


* ie., that made on the transfer of Sir E. Hamley -with Sir A. Alison’s, 
brigade to Tsmailia, Tt is given in Appendix HI, p- 12 ! . 
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I Battery 2nd Brigade, N Battery 2nd Brigade, H Battery 1st 
Brigade, C Battery 3rd Brigade, and J Battery 3rd Brigade, 
Eoyal Artillery, will form an artillery brigade under the General 
Officer Commanding Boyal Artillery. 

“ (e.) G Battery B Brigade and N Battery A Brigade, Eoyal 
Horse Artillery, Avill be attached to the cavalry division. 

“2. The positions which the troops will take up for 
bivouacking have been pointed out to Generals Commanding. 

“ Distances will be taken from the 4th Brigade, and tliQ jioint 
d'appui will be the left of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 
wliicli will rest on Nintli Hill, where the artillery pi cquet is now 
posted ; this point is 2,000 yards north of the railway. 

“3. The present outposts, excepting those at Ninth Hill, 
may be withdrawn, and from sunset this evening all orders and 
arrangements for the protection of the camp will be made under 
the direction of the General commanding the lines of communica- 
tion.” 

The attached rough plan of attack was distributed to General 
Officers Commanding Divisions and Brigades. 

attached Sketch of Fot-mation for Attack, Tel el-Kehir.] 


Force available for storming of enemy’s position : — 

Isi Division {General WilUs), 

Guards Brigade (His Royal Hig’hness the Duke of 
Connaught) — 

2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards. 

2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards. 

Ist Battalion Scots Guards. 

2ud Brigade (Major-General Graham) — 

2nd Battalion Royal Irish. 

1st Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Battalion Royal Marine Light Infantjy. 

2nd Battalion York and Lancaster. 


2nd Division {Sir E. Hamley). 

3rd (the Highland) Brigade (Sir A. Alison) — 

Ist Battalion Cameron Highlanders. 

2nd Battalion Highland Light Infantry. 

Ist Battalion Royal Highlanders (the Black Watch). 
1st Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 

4 th Brigade (Colonel Ashburnham) — 

2nd Battalion Duke 'of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 

3rd Battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps. ' 
Naval Brigade, 
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Royal Artillery (Brigadier-General Goodenough)— 

A Battery 1st Brigade, D Battery Ist Brigade, H 
Battery let Brigade, I Battery 2nd Brigade, N 
Battery 2iid Brigade, C Battery 3rd Brigade, 

• J Battery 3rd Brigade — 42 guns; N Battery A 
Brigade, and G Battery B Brigade, Royal Horse 
Artillery. 

Royal Marine Artillery. 

Cavalry (Major-General D. 0. Drury Lowe) — 

3 squadrons Household Cavalry. 

4th Dragoon Guards. 

7 th Dragoon Guards. 

19th Hussars (1 squadron). 

2nd Bengal Cavalry. 

(ith Bengal Cavalry. 

13th Bengal Lancers. 

Mounted Infantry. 

(F Battery, 1st Brigade, Royal Artillery) Reserve Ammu- 
nition Column. 

1 Company "West Kent Regiment. 

Indian Division. 

1st Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. 

7th Bengal Native Infantry. 

20th Punjaub Native Infantry. 

29th Beloochees Native Infantry. 

(7th Battery, 1st Brigade Northern Division, Royal 
Artillery) ; Mountain Battery. 

Total strength ; — 

Cavalry, 125 officers; 2,660 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 

Infantry, 422 officers ; 11,702 non-commissioned officers 
and men. 

Artillery, 87 officers; 2,405 non-commissionod officers 
and men. 

Total, 634 officers; 16,767 non-commissioned officers and 
men. Guns, 61; Gatlings, 6. 

The first stage of the movement of the night, that from the 
camp to the bivouac on and near “Ninth Hill,” began soon 
after darlt. 

The difficulty iu finding the directing posts, which had been 
set up by the Engineer officers as guides for the earlier part of 
the march, was very great. The night was more than usually 
dark, and it was some time before the troops could be placed 
in the positions assigned to them. By about 11 P.M. the troops 
were all in the places shown in the Sketch. About that hour 
Sir Garnet himself rode on to the ground, and went round the 
whole of the bivouac. As the sole means of direction depended 
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on tile stars, lie assigned to Sir E. Hainley, for the direction of 
the Highland Brigade, Lieutenant Bawsoii, .R.N.,his owe Naval 
Aide-de-camp, as a man well accustomed to steer his way hy 
the stars, and familiar with the desert from liavitig a(*oom- 
panicd Sir G-arnot in his many journeyings to and from Ismailia 
by night. 

The short rest of the troops came to an end at 1,30, when 
the order to move forward westward was, according to the 
scheme, given to each part of the force by its leaders. A senes 
of connecthig files were, by Sir Garnet’s orders, established 
hetw'een the leading brigades of each Division and those 
behind them, to insure their not losing trace of one another 
in the dark. The strictest orders v/crc given against smoking, 
striking lights, or loud giving of orders. Silence wnis strictly 
enforced. 

The Highland Brigade moved off in half-battalion columns 
of double companies. The Black Watch on the right, the 
1st Battalion Gordon Highlanders next, the 1st Battalion 
Cameron Highlanders, wdth the 2nd Battalion Highland Light 
Infantry, on the left. The right company of the Cameron 
Highlanders was the company of direction. The guide of that 
company was tlierefore placed under the orders of Lieutenant 
Rawson, R.N. In the observations that had been made, in the 
early morning reconnaissances, stars had been observed which 
would stand nearly over the position of Tel el-Kebir, but clouds 
continually obscured most of the stans at one time or another ; 
the North Star and Little Bear alone remaining, nearly all 
through the night, visible. It was therefore only possible to 
take up successive stars which appeared to be directly in front 
when the North Star was on the right hand. The artillery 
moving between the Brigade of Guards and Colonel Ashbuni- 
liam’s brigade with the long front presented by its forty-two 
guns,* were constanti}’- through the night aligned by Colonel 


* The Fielct Artillery was pranged thus / y 

Hfl J13 GfS N|2 I fa Djl A |1 
9-prs. 13-prs. 13-prs. 16-prs. 16-prs. IG-prs, IG-pra. 



Lietit.-'Obloiifel Lieut. -Celbnel Lieut.-Colonel 

Straubes^ee. Elton. Schreiber. 
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Goocleiioug'h liimself on the North Star. From the direction Map Ko. 4. 
shoAvn on the desert by the wheel-tracks, it would seem {-uide 
Plan) that the guns somewhat diifted away northwards from 
the Higlilancl Brigade. Genera! Willis himself directed tlie march 
of his own Division, and succeeded in sleeriug them upon the 
part of the enemy’s position which he had noted as the weakest 
during the combat of the 9th September. The march, how- 
ever, of the 1st Division was in fact slower than that of the 2nd, 

It had been originally supposed that they would strike the 
trench rather earlier than the 2nd, because the Egyptian line 
of entrenchment trends forward towards its left, but in the 
uncertainty of night, the delays in the movement of thi.s 
Division were greater than in the other.* ,The leading brigade 
of tbe 1st Division advanced at first in “columns of half- 
battalions.’T After advancing for an hour and a-lialf the 
brigade was baited for twenty minutes, and at an hour, put by 
General Graham at 3 a.m. and by General Willis at 4 A.M., it 
was deployed into line, because General Willis then calculated 
that it might be under fire at any moment. It so advanced, 
not without great difficulty and many delays. After some experi- 
ence of these, and at General Graham’s suggestion, the advance 
was continued by fours from the right of companies. Various 
incidents occurred which illustrated the difficulty of such a 
movement, and tlae consequent necessity of careful management 
in detail, and of effective discipline and organization, in order 
to accomplish it successfully. 

It is impossible adequately to convey an impression of the 
absolute silence which prevailed, and of the entire absence of 
any indication of the existence of a moving army at only a few 
yards from each of the columns. Staff officers sent with orders 
to any part of tlie force had to move into a silent darkness — to 
steer their way by a general knowledge of the direction of the 
particular brigade to which they were sent — return again into 
a silent void and make their way back as best they might by 
a similar attempt to strike a general direction. Sound or sight 
1 00 yards from any colnmn there was none, save of the desert 
and the stars. Hence the tendency to exaggerate the import- 
ance of any sounds that suddenly struck upon the ear was great. 

More than once the movement of a few ivioimted men of the 
Head-quarters up to .some of the columns was mistaken for an 
oncoming movement of cavalry, and, in one instance in par- 


General Willifi attributes tbe fact that his Division arrived at the 
trenches later than the other to this, that the direction taken by the guns, 
“due wtist,” tended relatively to the required line to throw the light too 
much back, so that the 1st Division, aligned on the guns, was yet further 
distant from the trenches. As, in fapt, the direction taken was somewhat 
north of west, this would tend still further to throw back the right, and, 
therefore, General Willis’ Division. ■ 

t According to the analogy of the drill of all other armies and of all 
other arms of our o^yn Service this shoiild be called, “ line of balf-battaiion 
columns of companies at deploying intervals. 
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ticular, it waB only the careful watchfumess of officers, and 
the steady discipline of the men, that saved Sir Garnet himself 
and his whole Staff from heing received with a volley by a 
brigade at the bivouac, roused from sleep by the sudden 
sound of horses’ feet, and prepared for a supposed attack of 
Bedouins. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that rumours 
spread that the movement had been watched throughout the 
night by Bedouin horsemen, who retired before us, and carried 
notice of the coming force into the lines of the Egyptians. We 
now know for certain that nothing of the kind happened. No 
notice had reached the Egyptians of the movement of the force, 
or of the coming attack. 

During all that night, according to Turkish and Egyptian 
customs, the portion of the army detailed for the defence of the 
parapets and for the artillery batteries were lying in the trenches, 
with their arms beside them, and with an ample store of ammu- 
nition disposed ready for use. Bedouins had been detailed to 
remain outside the entrenchments as an outlook, and some 
cavalry appear to have been stationed on the ground between 
the advanced work on the Egyptian right and the main line of 
entrenchment. But neither of these moved from the near 
neighbourhood of the entrenchments themselves, and they 
sent in no report. 

After marching for about an hour and three-quarters the 
Highland Brigade halted and lay down for twenty minutes, 
in accordance with the orders for the night, in order to refresh 
the men. 

As all orders wmre given only in a low tone, and passed on 
from company to company and battalion to battalion, the order 
to halt did not at once reach the outer flanks. The consequence 
was that, as the flanks continued to step out, while touch was 
maintained with the centre, the flanks lost their direction, and 
circled round so that the brigade halted in a crescent-shaped 
formaiioii. When the order to advance was again given, the 
flank battalions, supposing themselves to be moving still in the 
old direction, advanced directly to their front. The result was 
that the flank battalions almost met in front of the centre. As 
soon as this was perceived, the brigade was halted, and tSir A. 
Alison personally placed the company of direction upon the 
true line with the help of Lieutenant Rawson’s observations. 
The other companies of the Cameron Highlanders were care- 
fully formed upon it, aud the other battalions were then 
gradually and successively drawn back and reformed upon the 
proper alignment, so that the brigade resumed its march in 
perfect order. This operation took about five and twenty 
minutes. 

Our Cavalry Division did not leave camp with the rest of 
the Army Corps. This arrangement was made in order not to 
confuse the movement of the infantry, and, in marching to 
their position on the extreme right of the line, the cavalry Avere, 
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with the same motive, ordered not to follow the line of inarch 
which had been taken by the infantry. Brigadier-General 
Wilkinson, who commanded the Indian Cavalry Brigade, had 
had charge of the outposts at Kassassin ever since the arrival 
of his brigade at that station. He was therefore well acquainted 
with the ground between Kassassin and Tel el-Kebir, and had 
on that account been assigned the duty of leading the inarch 
on the night of the 12th. He had previously fixed a flagstaff 
a mile from camp on which the march was at first directed in a 
due northerly direction. 

The Division moved off in the following order : — 

The 13th Bengal Lancers in front, followed in succession by 
the 2ud Bengal Cavalry and the 6th Bengal Cavalry. 

Then came N j A and G | B Batteries R.H.A., under Lieut.- 
Colonel Nairne. 

The heavy brigade, with the Mounted Infantry, formed the 
rear of the column under Sir Baker Russell. 

On arriving near the previously fixed flagstaff, which was 
not found till after the cavalry had been halted, and could not 
be seen at 15 yards distance, the Division formed up. 

At 2.15 A.M. the march was resumed in a north-westerly 
direction. The whole force moved off in column of troops. 

At 3.10 A.M. the cavalry halted and fronted towards the 
west, waiting for the sound of the action having begun as their 
signal for moving forward, the object for keeping them back 
till then being to prevent any chance of disturbing the enemy 
and giving notice of the coming attack. 

Sir Garnet, with the Head-quarter Staff, had followed the 
march of the Highland Brigade, and shortly after the incident 
above recorded had occurred, sent orders for the brigade to 
move forward to the attack as soon as it was in hand. He had 
seen the confusion without knowing the cause. 

It was now about 4.35 A,M. A little before this, as it was 
evident that we must be nearing the parapet, he had sent 
another order to Colonel Ashburnham, who commanded the 
supporting brigade, to let his men step out and close up on the 
brigade in front. A quarter of an hour later, about 4.50, a shaft 
of light showed itself in the east, as Sir Garnet was still waiting 
for the sound of the first shots. 

It was still nearly an hour before sunrise. It was impossible 
to see watches. This streak of light, therefore, apparently the 
harbinger of coming dawn, caused no small anxiety. If it 
meant that day would be immediately upon us, the attack was 
clearly too late. It is now as certain as anything can be that 
the sliaft of light so seen was the comet, which on that day was 
for the first time reported in Europe, which must therefore have 
been very conspicuous in the open desert. This strange streak 
of light, noticed in all parts of the field of Tel el-Kebir, without 
any one at the time being able to account for it, showed itself 
always afterwards in the east, shooting upwards during the hour 
before the dawn, and fading as the sun neared the horizon. It 
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was not till after our arrival in Cairo 1 hat the existence of the 
comet was ascertained, an.d this strange light before daybreak 
on the 13th September thus accounted for. 

Map No. 5. this moment, when the attack was about to begin, though 

neither the Highland Brigade nor General Graham’s brigade 
could from the nature of the movement know the exact position 
of the other, and though the Cavalry Division knew the position 
of none of the rest of the force, the whole front of the army to the 
north of the canal was in fact in the form of an irregular echelon, 
with the left thrown forward thus : — * 


Highland Brigade. 


Artillery. 


3nd Brigade. 

(1st Division.) 

Cavalry. 

It followed that, when a few minute.s later, as the Highlanders 
neared the works, and when, after two or three isolated shots had 
been discharged, a blaze of fire burst from the whole line of 
parapet, though the Highland Brigadewas within the distance for 
a single charge, the 2nd, the leading Brigade of General Willis’ 
Division, was some 800 or 900 yards from the parapet, and, the 
enemy having been roused, it became necessary for the 2nd Bri- 
gade to pass over a much longer belt of fire ontside the parapet 
than fell to the lot of the Highland Brigade. On this account also. 
General Willis judged it necessary to make the assault in the 
ordinary form of a day attack, that is, in “ attack fo mi ation.” 
This still further delayed the: advance of his Division upon the 
parapet as compared with the Highland Brigade. Hence the 
history of the seizure of the works for the first ten minutes to a 
quarter of an liour of the fight is the history of the advance of 
the Highland Brigade. 

It was about 5 minutes to 6 when it became evident that the 
brigade was nearing the parapet. The enemy’s picquets had just 
been dimly perceived at about 150 yards oft', when a few dropping- 
shots were ftred by the sentries close upon the woi-ks. The order 
lor bayonets to befixedwithout halting, and in perfect silence, was 
given by the Brigadier. The Egyptian bugles soundeil the alarm. 
A shell Irom a gun came whizzing over the heads of the brigade. 
The men advanced for 200 yards, andthen, from out the darkness, 
the whole course of the entrenchment was lighted up for a mile or 


* I believe, from a comparison of much evidence, that, this is approximately 
correct for the hour named. It is possible that the 2nd Brigade and 
Artillery were more nem-ly in line than I have shown tliem. The other 
relative position.s are cert^iinly correct. See, however, note to p. 85 as to 
General Willis’ view of the situation. 
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jnorc iiiUajgtliby theflaslies of tlie enemy’s rifles, at a range of 
150 yards. 

The preconcerted signal for storming was at once given. The 
long night’s silence was at length broken, first by the bugler 
sounding the advance, and then by a ringing cheer from the 
brigade as the other bugles repeated the signal,* and the High- 
landers rushed in two long waves upon the rampart in fiont. In 
the movement the half-battalion double culurans had gradually 
closed in upon one another, so that the brigade was virtually 
formed in two nearly continuous lines. Sir E. Hamley bad given 
orders during the night that the men should take ample room. 
This had tended to close up the intervals. Sir E. Hamley, who' 
was between these two lines, realizing a necessity which was sure 
immediately to arise, checked the advance of the rear companies 
of the Gordon and Cameron Highlanders, and formed them into 
a support. 

It was some time before the troops, struggling up the parapet, 
could make good their foothold on the loose sand of the steep 
scarps. The enemy’s continuous fire told severely upon the 
attacking line. Not a shot was fired by the Highlanders till the 
summit was reached. 

The first man of the G ordon Highlanders to mount the parapet 
was Lieutenant Brooks, who fell dead, pierced with four wounds. 
The first man of the Cameron Highlanders was Private Donald 
Cameron, who, on reaching the summit, fell forward into the 
enemy’s trench shot through the head. 

Gradually the line which hadbecomebroken in the struggle to 
clamber up formed into groups, in which the men helped one 
another up the parapet. The summit was won at different points, 
and the groups gathering on the top spraug down upon the 
terreplein behind. 

The desire of correspondents to give an adequate impression 
of the gallantry and dash of the Highland Brigade has resulted in 
doing them a great injustice, by repi’esenting that tlie resistance 
they metwith was virtually nil, and was overcome immediately. 
That was by no means the case. The fire was so severe for a con- 
siderable time, and the defendersheld so resolutely to their ground, 
that, even of the two centre regiments, the Gordon and Cambron 
Highlanders, though some groups were able very so on to establisli 
a footing within the works, others on the left were driven back 
from the parapets, so much so, that Sir A. Alison himself, who 
liad crossed to lead the advance, was by sheer weight of numbers 
forced hack over the parapet again. Crossing again, he had liis 
liorsc shot just as he had demounted in order to lead the men, 
and in joining the advancing troops was very nearly out off by 
a party of Egyptians falling back from one of the works. Even 

* It is a quaint point that, in consequence of the necessary silence of the 
night up to this time, the bags of the pipes were not tilled, and therefore the 
pipers could not now strike up, so that, vigorous as were their eftorts, it was 
not till after the brigade was well into the enemy’s lines that the proper 
sound of Highland music was heard. 


of tliose wlio held their own on the Ihrther side of the parapet, 
large numbers, exposed to the enemy’s fire on three sides, began 
to give way. They turned about again, however, on receiving 
from Sir E. Hamley the word of command “Eight about turn.”*' 
Sir E. Hamley had prepared for this very event by retaining in 
hand, and in close formation, parts of the second line of both 
regiments. He now, bringing forward this new support, rallied 
upon them the broken fragments which had not be able to make 
good their attack, and led the whole mass to the support of 
those who formed the advancing force on the further side of the 
front trench, and from this time forward Sir Edward himself 
led the advance. 

How completely dispersed such an attack becomes from the 
moment when it fairly breaks in upon the enemy may be judged 
by this, that a Staff officer reports that there was a moment when 
he saw Sir A. Alison himself, absolutely alone, his pistol in the 
one hand which previous campaigns had left him, advancing 
towards a group of the enemy, probably the party which nearly 
cut him off'. 

He soon joined a mixed group of all the men able to rally 
to him. So the fight slowly advanced. Mixed groups of both 
Camerons and Gordons, in many cases of Camerons, Gordons, 
and Black Watch, under any officer who could lead them on, 
attacking first one party of Egyptians and then another till 
the front rampart between the two higher batteries at SandX 
was won. 

Meantime, on the left of the Highland Brigade, the Highland 
Light Infantry had struggled in vain to cross the formidable ditch 
which marked this part of the line. Hot only was the work itself 
here of a more considerable profile than in the other part of the 
line, butitwas occupied by Nubian regiments, who appear to have 
fought with great courage. Some portion of them, at all events, 
well handled, seem to have reserved their fire, during the time 
when darkness made it ineffective, and to have waited till the 
assailants were involved in the confusion of the scramble up the 
ditch and exposed to the artillery fire, which, aimed at known 
distances, now poured from every gun in the entrenchments. 
Then, after a volley delivered at close quarters upon the Highland 
Light Infantry, the Nubians were led to charge them in a solid 
body, driving our men back from the work by the force of formed 
against unformed troops. 

On the right the Black Watch had also struck upon the 
strong work at/f, and were not able to make good their footing 
as soon as the centre regiments, which were now pushing on into 
the inclosure, exposed, however, to a biting infantry and artillery 
fire. 

Thusthe attack of the Highland Brigadehad assumed theform 
of a wedge, the two flanks held back by the serious nature of 
the works they had attacked, the centre pushing on towards 


* See note to p. 94. 
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tlie iuiier lines of entrenchment. The intense ses^'eritj of the hre 
from the southern inner line of entrenchments, I, making it for 
some time impossible to advance over the open ground in the 
middle space between the two lines of entrenchment, the first 
part of the inner works which it was possible to attempt was the 
northern inner face a^ Q, e. Here the enemy held out stubbornly, 
fighting well. 

To preserve the relation between different parts of tbe action, 
it will be necessary for the time to leave the Highlanders still 
engaged hi this obstinate jfigbt along the line of works a, c, and 
endeavouring to make good their advance upon the inner line, 
b,c. 

The time of the advance of the Highlanders after the outer 
line of works had been carried may be estimated at about 
5.20 A.M. 

Meantime, on the right, the 2nd Brigade, belonging to General 
Willis’ division, and under General Graham’s command, starting 
between ten minutes and a quarter of an hour later than the High- 
landers, made its attack upon the trenches, and, about the time 
that the Highlanders were beginning to push on to the interior 
retrenchments, carried, almost in arush, the line of works opposed 
to them, General Graham, with his accustomed gallantry, 
personally leading the men overthe ditch. The enemy, unbroken, 
fell back, stubbornly resisting, and to no great distance from tbe 
parapet. The Hoy al Irish advanced on the right flan k, taking up 
successive positions, admirably selected,' and at every successive 
advance their lines moved forward with a rush as one man. The 
profile of the work in front of the Eoyal Irish was, as will be seen 
from the section, very slight, but that by no means tended to 
make the fire delivered from it less direct or effective. The Y ork 
and Lancaster Regiment moved forward with a single rush upon 
the work at M and tbe parapet to the right of it. The Royal Irish 
Fusiliers (of whom it deserves , to be recorded that their march 
upon the enemy’s lines was in direct continuation of their march 
from Ismailia, as they had only arrived on the 12th September 
ill the afternoon at Kassassin and bivouacked there), attacked 
with a heavy fire the south side of the work at if, and entered 
it from that side, a little after the York and Lancaster carried 
it in front. 

The Royal Marines advanced without firing a shot up to 
within 100 yards of the parapet. The marines seized and held 
the parapet, but the enemy stubbornly kept tbeir ground in a 
formed body, 50 feet distant. 

Time and increasing light had, however, nowpermitted of ncAV 
allies being brought in to the support of the attacking infantiy 
of both advanced brigades. 

On the extreme right the cavalry had advanced at about 
4.40 A.M., at first at a slow walk, soon to be changed into a trot, 
and at the moment when the first shots were fired, at 5 minutes 
to 5, Avere about 2,000 yards distant from the parapet. As soon 
as the shots were heard the pace was increased to a swinging trot, 
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ai'ifl in a very short time the leading part of the division CEime 
under the fire of the work on the Egyptian left at 0. The Horse 
Artillery galloped forward, engaged and silenced this fort, as 
Avell as a field buttery which showed itself hi the open ground 
in rear of the parapet. The cavalry continued their advance, 
with the Indian Brigade leading, in line of squadron columns 
and at about the time that the two centre regiments of the 
Highland Brigade had driven back the Egyptians from the 
front parapet, and were beginning to advance into the interior 
of the work, and that G-eneral Graham's brigade was engaged 
with the enemy, who, driven back from the parapet, was still 
formed and resisting at various distances within the parapet, 
the cavalry passed the line of the entrenchments, and began to 
swing round on to the left rear of the enemy. 

Almost at the same time, or very shortly afterwards, IMajor 
Lugard passing the rear of the work at K, and observing that 
the gorge was open, wliile the guns in it Avere firing upon the 
rear of General Graham’s brigade, gathered about ten High- 
landers and, entering the work at the rear, shot down the 
detachments at their guns. As soon as the Black Watch had 
passed the Avork at /T, a battery of artillery (Major Brancker's) 
crossed the parapet on the south side of it, Avhile other guns 
came into action directly in front of the parapet. It Avill be 
now, therefore, coin^enient to follow the movements of the 
artillery up to this point. 

At 10 minutes to 5 A.Af., the artillery had been halted, and 
it Avas then found that the Highlanders Avero partially over- 
lapping the front of the emus. 

Brigadier- General Goodenough, as soon as the enemy’s 
artillery began to open fire, finding that his position Avas too 
much on the sky-line, and that it Avould be useless to advance 
further till the light a little improved, dismounted the drivers, 
and kept his force for a fetv minutes stationary. He tlien 
ordered them to mount again and adAmnced, The enemy’s 
bullets and shell passed over the heads of the artillery as they 
moved foiward. 

About 5.20 A.M. General Goodenough hiniself passed the 
gap to the south of the work at K Avhicli had just been carried 
by the Black Watch. 

The last part of the artillery advance had been made in an 
echelon of brigade divisions from the centre, so that, Colonel 
Elton’s Division being in front and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brancker’s battery immediately opposite the gaj), this battery 
was at once pushed on across the gap. After a little spade 
work, one gun haAung broken down in the ditch in crossing, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Braucker’s battery came into action, three 
guns against the enemy occupying the parapet 11, h, from 
which the Highlanders were suffering so severely, and tAvo 
guns enfilading the Egyptians to the north. 

About the same time, or shortly before this, Colonel 
Schreiber’s batteries on tho right came into action, outside the 
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ditch, against a portion of the enemy still holding out to the 
north of /f, at a part of the line still unassailed by any infantry. 

The enemy’s resistanee had hitherto been so ' stubborn that 
General Willis had thought it necessary to request Sir Garnet 
to send artillery to the support of the attack, iind he liad 
actuany dispatched Colonel Gillespie with this rc(|uest when 
the first guns, as above described, arrived to his assistance.* 

Some short time before the guns cam e into action Colonel 
Twynam, the Assistant Adjutant-General of Sir E. Hamley’s 
division, had ridden off to bring up the King’s Royal Rifles^to 
the suppoi’t of the Black Watch, and about this time, just as 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brancker’s battery and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sohreiber’s division came into action, the Rifles ajicl the Black 
Watch, pouring over the parapet, threatened the Egyptians 
who still held out to the north of /C and south of A.f 

The relative positions of the different parts of the army at 
this time, between 5.20 and 5.30 A.M., are marked by the fact 
that when Brigadier-General Goodenough himself crossed the 
parapet at the beginning of that period, the Highlanders, 
having just carried the front trench, were moving forward 
upon the interior line at [a], and that towards tlie end of it, 
the resistance of the so-called ‘■Abyssinian” .Regiment to the 
north having given way. General Goodenough stopped the fire 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Schreiber s guns which were directed 
towards the north-west, because the Horse Artillery loith the 
Cavalry Division icere indicated in the distance by a cloud of dust 
beyond the enemy^s entrenchment^ and might be struck loy the 
shell. Presumably, therefore, the Horse Artillery, and there- 
fore the Brigade of Indian Cavalry, wore at this time somewhat 
to the south of the point marked 7, to which Colonel Buller 
had ridden on the 9th September. 

In the next few minutes, that is, soon after 5.30 A.M., all 
resistance ceased from the work K northwards. General 
Graham’s brigade within that time pushed forward from the 
parapet upon the formed masses of the enemy beyond. The 
Egyptians, plied simultaneously by the Horse Artillery on 
their left, Lieutenant-Colonel Brancker’s two guns on their 
right, Lieutenant-Colonel Schreibers division on their right 
front, and threatened by the cavalry in their left rear, gave 
way at once before the renewed attack of the 2nd Brigade, 
and soon became a mass of fugitives, only so far affecting the 
fight further in that they somewhat retarded the advance 
of the Cavalry Division, which now, sweeping through them, 


* Nevertheless, so curiously contradictory are the impressions of men 
under coiulitious of such excitement, that General Graham does not admit 
that the enemy held out long enough for either guns or the appearance of 
the cavalry to have had any 'effect on him. I believe the evidence for the 
narrative as it stands to be unanswerable. , 

t Part of the Rifles only joined in this attack, the remainder were with 
the Duke of Cornwairs Light Infantry joining with the Highland Light 
Infantry in the attack on the nart of, the lines at and to the south oi If. 
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and sparing those who threw down their arras, moved down 
towards the bridge of Tel el-Kebir. 

On the right, then, the next half-honr, or nearly so, from 
5.30 to 6 A.M., was occupied thus; — 

General Graham’s brigade re-formed, and subsequently 
advanced in close order over the high ground towards the 
bridge. The Guards Brigade, which, exposed to a fire not the 
less heavy because the Guards had l3een held in reserve, had 
advanced steadily upon the parapet, now wheeled towards its 
left, following General Graham’s brigade. Finally, the cavalry, 
driving the fugitives before them, were sweeping downwards 
upon the enemy’s lines in front of the bridge. 

Meantime, on the extreme left of the attack, the Highland 
Light Infantry, reinforced by part of Colonel Ashburnhara’s 
brigade, again attacked the work at if, and at a time which 
may be put at about 5.40 A.M., carried it. They then swept 
<low]i southwards towards the canal, carrying the remainder of 
the -works on this side. The two centre regiments, with parts 
of the Black Watch from the captured work at K, were still 
pushing forward up to and along the line of entrenchments 
n’om a to c, and down the middle of the line between the two 
parapets of inner entrenchment. Sir Edward Hamley during 
this time liad been both leading the men and giving general 
directions for the guns to he rendered useless to the enemy 
as the successive batteries were seized. Observing the 
numbers of Egyptians, who were now flying from the works, 
southwards towards the canal, which had been turned, he 
thought* it possible that they might discover the smallness of 
the numbers of the Highlanders and attack them from a very 
dangerous quarter. He therefore formed a part of the High- 
landers to their left, bixt finding that the masses of Egyptians 
continued their flight, he decided that the essential matter was 
to push them. He sent back Sta-lf officers to form the scattered 
bodies in rear and bring them on. He then rode to the 
advanced troops. 

It is important to the understanding of the mutual relation 
of the different parts of the fight that the period occupied in 
this movement should be carefully noted. At the beginning 
of it, at 5.20 A.M., the Highland Brigade was exposed to what 
a Staff officer describes as “a nasty bitter fire,” proceeding 
from the whole line of works from II to 5, from the artillery 
in the works at h and c, and from the infantry in the other 
trenches. They broke, as has been seen, into detached parties 
of from 60 up to 300 of mixed regiments, under various officers, 


* ItTFillbe obvious, from my using such expressions as “he thought,” 
Ac., that I am here and in other parts of the narrative indebted to the 
personal evidence of Sir E. Hamley. It is the more necessary to make this 
remark because, from the fact that Sir Edward was not personally as weir 
known to the brigade as Sir Archibald, though all who saw them bear 
testimony to the personal gallantry of both, it is often difficult to get 
corroborative evidence of parts of the story. 
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and, replying' to this fire, advanced hy nishes, part over the 
ground between the two lines of parapets, part along the ditch 
from a to <7. d?he Egyptians held out stiffly at each turn of 
the parapet, embrasure, and traverse, so that, though the line 
of attack had taken the main course of these works in reverse, 
it required time to dislodge the enemy, and, as far as the hour 
can be fixed, it must have been about 6 o’clock, or a little 
before that, when the extreme advanced party of the High- 
landers reached the corner of the re-entering angle of the work 
beyond c. 

It must have been about 5.25 A,m. when the three guns of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brancker’s battery, which had first followed 
Colonel Goodenough over the parapet south of iT, came into 
action against the line of parapet from II to h, in order to 
relieve the Highlanders from the dangerous fire which was 
poured upon them from this parapet as they passed on to the 
attack upon Q and b, c. The shrapnel fire from these guns at 
1,000 yards proved very effective in silencing the guns and 
infantry in the parapet from H to b, and part of the battery 
was then turned against the work at C, which was soon after 
taken by the Highlanders at the point of the bayonet. 

The fire from this part of the line of parapet near Q had, 
till it was thus taken, been in part directed against General 
Graham’s Brigade, which was at this time (5.35-5.40) showing 
in formed bodies in the distance beyond the front parapet. 

After this the five guns of Lieutenant-Colonel Branoker’s 
battery, in two half-batteries, one of three and one of two guns, 
moved along the outer face of the parapet a, c, coming into 
action at various points against such bodies of the enemy as 
showed any disposition to stand, sometimes in the parapet itself, 
sometimes on the open ground. Support was shortly after- 
wards given to these five guns by the Avhole of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Strauhenzee’s, the left Brigade-division of artillery, 
which had in the meantime passed the front parapet. 

It will be convenient now to look at the attack as a whole 
as it presented itself to the Egyptians. According to Arabi 
Pasha’s own statement, subsequently given in Ceylon, the force 
which held the lines of Tel el-Kebir, 20,000 strong, with 75 guns, 
was thus distributed : — * 

1 battalion of infantry and 4 guns south of the canal at the 
point .V, which lies between Tel el-Kebir and Kassassin, about 
2,300 yards eastwards of the works of Tel el-Kebir. 

2 battalions of infantry, 2,000 Bedouins, 300 cavalry, and 
2 guns further south, at Abu Nishaba,t on the hill on the edge 
of the desert and “ wady,” 4^- miles from Kassassin, 


* According to the best information we were able to obtain, he had 
actually 25,000, and including Bedouins, 30,000 ; but I give above his own 
figures. 

t ? SundhilLs at jS, Name does not appear in Survey. 
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3 battalioiis of infantr;^ and 6 giius at the dam immediately 
in rear of the southernmost point of the entrenchments. 

1 battalion of infantry and 4 guns at the advanced work in 
front of the entrenchments. 

10 battalions of infantry and 54 guns occupying the line of 
the entrenchments. 

8 battalions of infuntryj 5 guns, and the remainder of the 
cavalry, 1,700, in reserve. 

The ten battalions occnpjdng the eiitrenoliinent were dis- 
tributed as follows : — 

() battalions along the front face south of iC 

8 battalions on their left, i.e., to the north ; 1 battalion still 
further to the left to the extreme north. 

All the regimental officers were with their rneii; the superior 
officers slept close behind them. 

The Commandant of Tel el-Kebir, Ali Roubi Pasha, slept’ in 
Arabi’s camp. 

The first notice of the coming attack received by the troops 
was the firing and falling back of this outposts. This notice was, 
however, virtually Qiil from the nearness of the outposts to the 
parapet. The troops in the trenches were, he sa 3 ’'s, absolutely 
surprised, and he knew nothing of the attack till lie heard the 
firing. Arabi Avas himself then in bed. By the time he Avas 
dressed the soldiers Avere in full retreat. 

Noav, it is a remarkable fact tliat Arabi Pasha, avIio can 
have no motive for misstatement on such a subject, maintains 
firmly Avhat is in itself beyond all question a mistake, tliat the 
attack oil the Egyptian left Avas delhrered before the Highland 
attack on their centre. It is interesting and not difficult to 
account for this statement, and it will serve to show the bear- 
ing of the different parts of the attack upon the general result. 

The high ground immediately above Arabi’s OAvn camp is, 
as Avill be seen from the Map, represented by the line of entrench- 
ment from d to e. This ground forms the point of vieAV from 
Avliich he, the officers with liim, and the Coinmaiidant of 
Tel el'Kebir Avould necessarily in the first instance Anew the 
fight. Now, from 5.80 a.M. up to 6 A.M. Avhat Avould it have 
been that Arabi and liis Staff, liaviug- still in hand nearly tlie 
Avhole of their cavalry, three battalions of infantry, and five 
guns as an intact reserve, would have seen ? 

On their right, where the Highlanders had attacked, the 
inner line from b to c was still holding out and fighting firmly. 
Probably the Avhole of the fight at this point Avas concealed 
from Arabi’s position by the smoke of the action, but if he could 
have seen anything of the Highlanders it Avould have been only 
small bodies of men, pushing on along the entrenchments a.nd 
still kept partly in check by infantry and artillery fire from his 
OAvn men. On the other hand, on the sloping ground in front 
of him, he must have seen, as hb says that he did see, the 
cavalry and horse artillery sweeping onwards, driving before 
them a broken mass of fugitives, and in the distance, on tlie 
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side of the parapet nearest to him, at all events before 5.45, tlie 
formed mass of the 2nd, and soon afterwards of the Guards 
Brigade in full force. Hence it is not difficult to understand 
his statement that, as he puts it, the cause of the defeat was the 
flight of the left, and that the part attacked by the Highlanders 
was only involved in the general confusion when they were 
joined by the fugitives from the left. What his statement 
does apparently show is that the cause of the retreat of the intact 
reserve, and the general attempt to escape to the station which 
had undoubtedly commenced prior to the arrival of the victorious 
Highlanders, were due to the advance of the cavalry and horse 
artillery, ’and to the threatening appearance of the Ist Division 
in the distance, and not merely to the advance of the small 
parties of Highbinders, who towards 6 o’clock began, after their 
flerce and gallant fight, to push on beyond the point at c. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brancker’s battery, . after coming into 
action at various points against any of the enemy who showed 
a disposition to resist, finding finally that all opposition to their 
advance had given way, pushed on along the ridge towards the 
point (3, on the right of the advancing Highlanders who were 
still engaged in the trenches. Just as the sun rose, throwing 
shadows over the plain for the first time that morning, that is, 
soon after 5.52 a.m., they came into action against trains that 
were already endeavouring to withdraw from the Tel el-Kebir 
station such portion of the fugitives as were in sufficient order 
to make good their escape. Arabi himself was already in full' 
flight, and endeavoured to withdraw some portion of his intact 
reserve. General Willis, who had ridden on with his staff ahead 
of his Division, joined, before 6 A.M., the party round the battery, 
with which at this time was also Brigadier-General Goodenougli, 
commanding the artillery. 

The first two trains escaped without being hit, but in the 
third some ammunition was exploded and the train stopped. 
Just at this moment, however, the Indian Brigade of Cavalry 
reached a part of the railway line, and it became necessary to 
cease further firing against the trains. 

Nearly simultaneously, that is, a little after 6 A.M., the 
advanced body of the Highland Brigade, about 200 men of all 
three regiments, anived at the point from which the camp, with 
the mass of reserves and fugitives struggling to make their 
escape, appeared below. Sir E. Hamley was in personal com- 
mand. Sir A. Alison was directing his men. The Colonels of 
both Gordons and Camerons were present. Sir Garnet, in order 
to insure the co-operation of the two brigades, had directed 
that, when this point was reached, and what would probably 
be the main attack had to be delivered, a halt should be made 
till General Graham’s brigade was able to co-operate by a flank 
attack. As, however, it was now evident that the Egyptians 
-were , only endeavouring to escape, and co-operation in this 
attack could not be hoped for in time, Sir E. Hamley decided 
To pursue. at once. He therefore ordered Sir Archibald to 
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advance upon tlie camp, and led the men himself directly 
through the camp, which they captured, with tents, haggage, 
and stores, and upon the bridge and railway station, where 
they seized about 100 carriages.* On the towing-path of the 
canal beyond the railway station Sir Edward finally halted, 
checking the fire of the men on the camels and flying people. 

As soon as the Highlanders made their attack, jnst before 
5 A.M., the advanced work opened its artillery fire, at first 
generally upon the plain to the north, but very soon, as the 
Head-qnarters with their escort formed the most conspicuions 
body within range, directed its fire upon them. Sir Garnet 
sent hack the telegraph troop and led-horses out of range, 
and remained watching the progress of the attack, the shells 
fortunately doing very little mischief. In a short time the 
Egyptian cavalry, which had remained between the advanced 
work and the parapet, rode slowly out, and were just visible on 
the sky-line. As there was some danger of their threatening 
the Highland Brigade in the course of their attack, Sir Garnet 
ordered the cavalry escortf to advance against them. The 
Egyptian cavalry did not wait for their attack, but disappeared 
behind the works. 

At 5,35, just after the Highlanders had begun their advance 
into the interior of the works, the Head-quarters received the 
order to mount, and rode forward upon the trenches. The 
advanced work continned to follow the movement, sending 
shell after shell at the party. Near the trenches Sir Garnet 
desired Sir John Adye to have some batteries brought up to 
silence this work, and those of Lieutenant-Colonel Schreiber’s 
division were moved by him, soon after their previous employ- 
ment was over, to silence this the last part of the entrench- 
ments which held out. Taking up a position on the reverse 
side of the advanced work, they came into action against it, 
and in a very short time caused a magazine to explode, which 
made further resistance impossible. The outwork was evacuated, 
the defenders making the best of their way towards the canal. 

The General, in the meantime, rode forward, and, after 
spealdng to some of the wounded, reached the bridge at Tel 
el-Kebirjust as the victorious Highlanders advanced upon it. 
There he was soon afterwards joined by the various leaders of 
divisions from all parts of the field, and at once gave directions 
for the further advance. 

Before detailing these, however, it will be necessary to 
follow the steps of the Indian and Naval Brigades on the south 
side of the canal. 

The Indian Contingent, under General Maepherson, was 
formed on the canal bank at 2 a.m. on the morning of the 
13th September. 


, * Curiously enough, General Willis from his position near the battery did 

pot see this advance, and is convinced that it did not take place at this time, 
t Composed of a sc^uadron of the 19th I^ussars, 


It consisted of the following troops ; — . 

Seafortli Highlanders, under Lieutenant-Colonel Stookwell, 
C.B., 30 officers, 650 men. 

7 1 1 Mountain Battery Royal Artillery, under Major Free, 

5 officers, 105 men. 

Section of Sappers, tinder Major Hamilton, 7 officers, 248 
men. 

20th Native Infantry, under Colonel Rogers, C.B., 5 officers, 
268 men. 

29th Native Infantry, under Lientenant-Colonel Galloway, 

6 officers, 182 men. 

7th Native Infantry, tinder Colonel Worsley, 6 officers, 
271 men. 

6th Bengal Cavalry, 1 squadron, 3 officers, 102 men. 

Total, 62 officers, 1,826 men. 

The Naval Brigade, tinder Captain Fitzroy, R.N., which 
moved along the line of railway, consisted of 210 blue-jackets, 
with 6 Gatlings. It was attached to General Macpherson’s 
force. The Naval Brigade marched on the northern, tvhile the 
main body of General Macpherson’s infantry advanced along 
the southern bank, connection between them being maintained 
by some pontoons, under charge of the Royal Engineers. 
These moving on the canal kept pace with the Indian and 
Naval Brigades. 

From the restricted nature of the ground the advance was 
necessarily made in fours. The cavalry followed in rear. The 
force had marched about 3 miles when the three warning shots 
which preceded the attack of the Highland Brigade were 
heard. The brigade continued to move along the towing path, 
the bank serving them as a protecting traverse. 

About a quarter of an hour after the shots had boon heard 
the enemy observed the column, and began to shell it, one of 
the first shells failing among General Macpherson’s Staff. 

The Seaforth Highlanders were then pushed forward over 
the open ground against the guns, which were protected by 
some pits, and covered by trenches with about 400 infantry in 
them. The 20th Native Infantry at the same time passed 
round the battery, taking it in flank. The 7th Native Infantry 
supported the Seaforth Highlanders. The 29th Native Infantry 
supported the 20th. 

The mountain battery came into action on the top of the 
bank against the guns in the pits, fixing at the flashes of the 
guns. The Seaforth Highlanders advanced by rushes, firing 
volleys at intervals; the Gatlings On the north hank gave most 
effective support, firing with great judgment upon the enemy 
wherever exposed to them. As soon as the advance had been 
made close enough to the work, Brigadier-General Tanner 
gave orders to Colonel Stookwell to fix bayonets and charge. 
At about 6 A.M. the enemy were driven from their entrench- 
ments on the south bank, and four guns were captured by the 
Seaforth Highlanders, 
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The 20th Bengal Infantry had, in the meantime, advanced 
across the irrigated fields against a native village, which was 
held in force by the enemy. Colonel Rogers, under Brigadier- 
General Tanner's orders, carried the village by a bayonet 
charge. 

The whole line advanced, driving the broken enemy before 
them, and capturing his guns. The squadron of the 6th Bengal 
Cavalry was pushed forward in pui’suit, to cut oflT the fugitives 
who were now pouring into the village of Tel el-Kebir from 
the northern side over the bridge. 

Soon after 7 a.m. General Macplierson reported to Sir Garnet 
on the bridge the complete success of the advance of his brigade. 

The total return ot ordnance captured in the action will be 
found in Appendix V (p. 127). It amounted to fifty-eight guns 
in all. Of these, General Macpherson’s force on the south side 
captured eight Krupp field guns and four 7-pr. rified bronze 
guns, taken in the pits. 

The enemy’s route was now complete. The record of the 
pursuit requires a short chapter to itself. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Pursuit after Tel el-Kebir. — The Ride to Cairo. — 
Surrender op the Rebel Forces and End of the War. 

— Sir a. Alison at Tanta. 

Before leaving the bridge at Tel el-Kebir Sir Garnet issued No. 1. 
the following orders. The cavalry were directed to continue 
their pursuit, and advance upon Cairo with all possible rapidity, 
to save it, if possible, from the destruction intended by Arab! 

Pasha. The Indian Contingent was to push on to Zagazig, and 
so break the connection between the various portions of the 
Egyptian army dispersed throughout the Delta. 

General AVilkinson, with the Indian Cavalry Brigade and 
Mounted Infantry, marched by the north side of the canal to 
Aabasa Lock, and there crossed, moving thence along the western 
side of the canal upon Belbeis. General Drury Lowe himself, 
with the Horse Artillery and 1st Brigade on the eastern side of 
the canal, was delaj’^ed throughout the earlier part of the day by 
the difficulty of getting the guns over the narrow bridges across 
some of the smaller canals. As a consequence General Willdn- 
son’s force reached Belbeis some hours before the heavy brigade. 

He seized the place about noon on the 13th. Very little resistance . 
of any kind had been met with, onlya fewstragglers at one or two 
pointsventuring to oppose the march. Captain Watson, R.E., who 
had accompanied ‘General Wilkinson, on seizing the telegraph 
office, found messages passing from Arabi Pasha to the officer in 
command at Es-Salihiyeh ordering the Egyptians there stationed 
to be sent at once to Mansura by train. The object was un- 
doubtedly to arrange for concentrating these troops with those 
from Dainietta either by sending these to Damietta itself, or by 
bringing all the forces available round by Tanta- and Benha 
upon Cairo. Arabi himself had only arrived at Inshas, the next 
station towards Cairo on the railway. Arabi’s telegrams con- 
tained requests for information as to the movements of the 
English. 

Thus the rapid pursuit of the cavalry had already disconcerted 
the attempt of the Egyptian Commander to gather fresh forces 
for action. Another important advantage was immediately 
gained by the opening of the lock sluices so as to send a fresh 
supply of water down to Tel el-Kebir. The Indian Cavalry 
Brigade halted at Belbeis for the day. Between 4 and 5 P.M. 

General Drury Lowe and Sir Baker Russell, with the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, arrived. The remainder of the heavy brigade and all 
the guns were still delayed by the heavy sand and the difficul- 
ties of the passage of the branch canals. 

At 4.30 A.M. on the 14th September the advance was 
resumed. 
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The column •wlilck thus started under the command of 
General Drmy Lowe consisted of the 2nd Bengal Cavahy, part of 
the 13thBengal Cavahy, the 6th Bengal Cavalry, the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, and the Mounted Infantry. The cavalry moved now on 
firm desert, good marching ground, on the east of the canal. On 
the other side of the canal the inhabitants crowded down to the 
banks and received Avith acclamations of pleasure a Proclamation 
previously prepared in Arabic, which was distributed to them. 
In it Sir Garnet informed them that the war Avas over, and that 
peace had recommenced in Egypt. The cries of “Aman! Aman I ” 
(“Peace! Peacel”) resounded from the banks, and were repeated 
from village to Aullage. As the cavalry advanced further they 
found that the news of the Proclamation had preceded them, and 
the inhabitants of all the villages came out to meet them Avith 
white flags, crying “Aman 1 Aman 1 ” 

At Es-Siriakus, in order to keep still in the desert, it Avas 
necessary to turn almost due east and bend round the stretoh 
of marshy ground shown on the map. The advantages offered by 
the desert ground, both as to the facilities of march and in case of 
necessity for cavalry action, made it well wortli while to make 
this detour. Hitherto a detachment had moved along the western 
side of the canal, both in order to retain complete commandof both 
banks, and in order more easily to establish communication with 
the people. From Es-Siriakus onAvards, hoAvever, in order not to 
separate the force too widely, it became necessary to draw in this 
detachment, and the whole of the advanced body of the cavalry 
moved together. 

The nearer the approach to Cairo the more demonstrative 
became the expressions of pleasure of, the inhabitants. To the 
cries of “ Aman ! ” from the men was now added the appearance 
oftheAvomen on the house-tops raising the A'/edding song of joy, 
“Ez Zagharieh.’^ Still, as nothingAvas knoAvn of the state of things 
in Cairo, General LoAve thought it prudent to halt his force Avhilst 
still some miles distant from the Abbassiy eh barracks, which on 
the eastern side form a kind of outpost to the capital. Thence he 
sent forward Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Stewart, Avith a detach- 
ment of about fifty men, composed partly of the 4th .Dragoon 
Guards, and partly of the Indian cavahy, Avith Captain Watson as 
Arabic interpreter, and tAvo Egyptian officers, DliuJier Bey and 
Hussein Eflendi, who had accompanied him throughout the 
march. 

The little party as it approached the barracks saw before 
them large numbers of Egyptian troops. Soon, from among 
these, a squadron of cavalry advanced toAvards them, eacli 
trooper having a white flag attached to his carbine. It aa^s 
4.15 p.M. (14th September). Evidently the Egyptians intended 
to capitulate. 

Everything depended upon not allowing the Egyptians to 
become aware of the smallness of the body of troops actually 
present. It was with this object that the cavalry were now and 
throughout the night kept in the desert, so that the fact of the 


ai’iival oi' fouces was klloWii to the EgyiDtiau leaders and troops, 
but numbers could not be estimated by the Egyptians. 

Colonel Herbert Stewart sent for the officer commanding at 
Abbassiyeh, and received his promise to surrender the barracks 
and assist in every way. He was ordered to send for the 
Governor of Cairo, the Chief of the Police, and the officer in 
charge of the Citadel. The English cavalry still remained 
about 2 miles outside. The Chief of the Police, on his arrival, 
reported that Arabi was in his house in Cairo. Colonel Stewart 
told the Prefect that Arabi must be given up, and the Citadel 
surrendered that night. The Prefect, begging that no English 
troops should enter that evening, lest it should create a dis- 
turbance, undertook to secure Arabi’s surrender, while the 
Commandant of the Citadel promised to surrender it. 

The negotiations having been coocluded, General Lowe 
arranged, ostensibly as a concession to the wishes of the 
Prefect, that the cavalry should, with the exception of the 
force intended to occupy the Citadel, bivouac in the desert. 
The horses were watered at the barracks, where General Drury 
Lowe himself slept, a dozen men of the 4th Dragoons being 
placed there as a guard for the reception of Arabi as a prisoner. 

At 8 P.M. Captain Watson, R.E., Avas dispatched to the 
Citadel in command of a party, consisting of two squadrons of 
the 4th Dragoon Guards (5 officers, 84 men), and a party of 
Mounted Infantry (4 officers, 54 men), under command of Captain 
Lawrence. Several Egyptian officers accompanied the party. 
Avoiding the city, the little party marched by the tombs of the 
Khalifs, round the east of Cairo, and entered the town close to 
the Citadel by the gate Bab el-Wezir. 

The night was already exceedingly dark; the clouds of dust 
raised by the horses in passing over the rubbish-heaps which 
cover that part of the hill overlooking Cairo added to the 
obscurity, and the road was therefore not followed without 
difficulty ; but at length, at about a quarter to 10, the 150 men, 
all told, defiled through the Bab el-WezIr into the narrow 
streets which lead to the Citadel. The inhabitants, many of 
Avhom Avere standing at the doors of their houses, regarded the 
troopers with a look of dull curiosity, without demonstration of 
any kind, and with no apparent surprise. 

At the main gate the men were halted and closed up. 
Captain Watson rode on, and found that up to that time 
nothing had been done as to the actual evacuation of the 
Citadel, . which Avas still held by the Avliole garrison, at least 
5,OUO strong. Captain Watson rode into the Citadel and 
arranged Avith the GoAmrnor, AH Bey Yousif, that he shonlcl 
parade the garrison, and march them out. The Egyptians 
passed out by the Bab-el-Ayah gate, which opens into Cairo 
near the mosque of iSultan Hassan. An English officer and a 
few men Avere sent to this gate to see the Egyptians defile out, 
the whole arrangement being treated, as far as possible, as a 
simple relief of the Egyptian garrison by the English troops. 
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Tile keys of the Citadel were lianded over at ^ once to Captain 
Watson. Eegirnent by regiment the Egyptians defiled past 
into Cairo, towards the Kasr en-Nil barrack, which had been 
assigned to them for the night, and there the following day 
they were quietly disarmed. For two Lours and a-hali, till 
long past midnight, the defiling of the Egyptians, under the 
flickering glare of lanterns, into the dark streets went on. As ■ 
the last troops were leaving, the guards were quietly relieved 
by the little party of English soldiers. Captain Lawrence, of 
the Mounted Infantry, was left in charge of the Citadel for the 
night. 

In the middle of the night a frightful noise arose in the 
Citadel. The prisoners, of whom there were some hundreds in 
the prisons, having heard that the soldiers were gone, had 
begun to break their chains and attempt to escape. They were 
not without some difficulty secured for the night, till their 
cases could be investigated. 

In the course of the evening of 14th September 10,000 men, 
a mixed force of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, piled their arms 
in an assigned place in each barrack, and the men were allowed 
to return to their homes. By soon after daylight on the morning 
of the 15th the men were streaming out of the various barracks 
in all directions. 

At about 10.45 p.m. on the evening of the 14th Arabi Pasha 
and Toulha Pasha came in and gave up their swords at Abbas- 
siyeh. ^ ' 

To return to the Indian Contingent. On the 13th it had 
pushed on to Zagazig. Major-General Maepherson had been 
strengthened by the attachment to his Contingent of H | I 
Battery P.A. Starting from Tel el-Kebir at 7.40 A.M., the 
6th Bengal Cavalry formed the advanced guard, the Seaforth 
Highlanders led the Infantry Brigade. At Aabasa, which was 
reached at 10 A.M., it was found that the sluices of the canal 
had been opened, and that the water was escaping from the 
canal. Villagers were collected, under the orders of Colonel 
Brown, K.E., and the sluice was closed. Colonel Moore, 
A.Q.M.G., had also collected some boats at Abasa, and the 
column thus passed the canal, the Staff and cavalry fording it. 
The column marched again at 12.10 P.M. by the bank of the 
Wady Canal to the railway. At the point where the railway 
line was reached it was found better to move along the embank- 
ment. A most curious scene followed. The fugitives from 
Tel el-Kehir had been overtaken by the rapid march, and were 
streaming along the banks of the canal. Numbers of them 
still cariicd arms, but had evidently not the least notion ot 
fighting. To have forced all of them to lay down their arms 
would have entailed a long delay, and it was all-important to 
reach Zagazig as early as possible. Major-General Maephenson 
therefore jndp:ed it better to ^push on with the head of the 
column as rapidly' as possible, ignoring the armed fugitives. 
The result was that4he'iwo armed and hostile bodies, Sie one 
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in orderly march, the other in disorderly flight, streamed on 
side by side, the one on the railway embankment, the’ other 
along’ the canal bank, both heading towards Zagazig. Many 
of the fugitives, as the Contingent passed them, were gradually 
disarmed by Colonel Moore, but the leading files continued 
nearly into Zagazig side by side with the armed Egyptians. 

At 3.20 p.M. General Macpherson pushed on at a trot with a 
squadron of the 6th Cavalry, and reached Zagazig at 4.10 P.M, 
A running cavalry fight followed with the trains, in which 
fugitives were endeavouring to escape. The driver of the 
first train was shot by an oflScer of the Engineers (Lieutenant 
Burn-Miirdoch). An engine leaving Zagazig in the confusion 
ran into a train coming from Benha, effectually blocking the line. 

Ten engines and over 100 carriages were captured, so that 
it was possible at once to open up railway communication with 
Tel el-Kebir. 

The telegraph station, as usual, proved one of the most 
valuable acquisitions. Messages containing all particulars of 
the enemy’s efforts to gather force were seized. A telegram was 
at once sent to Cairo by General Macpherson, announcing the 
complete defeat of Arabi, and the fact that the British troops 
had occupied Zagazig. At the moment General Macpherson 
was in Zagazig with only twenty sabres. The telegrams seized 
at the office disclosed the fact that three trains of soldiers were 
at once to arrive from Es-Salihiyeh. In order to gain time a 
telegram was dispatched to the second station towards 
Es-Salihiyeh (Abu Eiebir) in the name of the station-master 
at Zagazig, in which the station-master at Abu Kebir was 
warned of an imaginary obstruction on the line towards 
Zagazig,, in consequence of which he was desired to detain 
the troops at Abu Kebir till the line was reported clear. Mean- 
time a train was sent back down the line to bring in the 
Seaforth Highlanders, and another train, with a gang of plate- 
layers was sent 3 miles out towards Abu Kebir to remove 
a couple of rails. 

By train or on foot the infantry reached Zagazig in the 
course of the night, having covered 30 miles and fought an 
action in sixteen hours and a-half. ' ■ 

At 9 'P.M. (13th) General Macpherson received the following 
reply to his telegram : — 

“ From the Commission named by Hie Egyptian Nation at Cairo to 
the Commander-in~Chief of Her Britannic Majesty’s Forces 
at Zagazig, / : 

“The whole Egyptian Nation present their gratitude at the 
manner your Government have employed in supporting His 
Highness Tewfik Pasha, our Khedive ; therefore the Nation in 
general acknowledge your kindness, and beg, in the name of 
the Nation, to stop any further action on your part until you 
receive orders from His Highness the Khedive. The army 
' having laid their submission to His Gracious Highness the 
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Khedive, we are leaving immediately by train to lay before him 
snbmiKsion of tlie army, and beg the favour of any answer to 
ns at Kafr ed-Danar. 

“ Raouf Pasha. 

“Ali Roubi Pasha. 

“ Boutrous Pasha.” 

Major-General Wilkinson, at 4 A.M. on the 14th September, 
left the force under General Drury Lowe to open communica- 
tion with Zagazig ; but not being able to effect that purpose, he 
followed Major-General Drury Lowe with two squadrons (one of 
the 6th Bengal Cavalry and one of the 13th Bengal Lancers), 
and not being aware that orders had been given for no troops 
to enter Cairo on the night of the 14th, passed on towards the 
“Rond Pont de Faghalla,” and by 7 A.M. next morning (15th 
Bepteinber) was in possession of the central railway station and 
telegraph office. 

On the 14th September orders were issued for Lieutenant- 
General Willis to remain in command at Tel el-Kebir with the 
2nd Brigade, the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, the part 
of the 19th Hnssars not employed on the line of communica- 
tions or Oil escort, and two batteries of artillery. 

Three battalions of the Highland Brigade which had marched 
on the afternoon of the 13th had, by morning of the I4th, 
reached Zagazig. The remaining Highland Battalion, the 
Black Watch, which had on the 13th been pushed on by train 
to Zagazig, reached Belbeis on the 14th. The Marine Artillery 
and Royal Marines followed the Highland Brigade. The 
remainder of the artillery moved by road at first on Zagazig. 
whither also marched the 3rd Battalion King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps. 

The general effect of these and the successive movements ’ 
which followed, as the troops were gradually pushed up on 
Cairo, was to occupy in strength, and with the utmost possible 
ra|)iclity, all the points by which any concentration of the dis- 
persed fragments of the Egyptian army could be attempted. A 
On the afternoon of the 14th September, that is, as soon as 
the train service could be arranged, Sir Garnet Wolseley, having 
received by telegraph the reports from Zagazig, started by 
train for Kalyub, the station immediately outside Cairo, with His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, and a company of the 
Scots Guards as escort. Another train containing the remainder 
of the Scots Guards followed as closely as the nature of the line 
would permit. The General’s intention was to reach Cairo 
that night it possible. Obstructions on the line of railway 
delayed Sir Garnet’s train for some hours of the night at 
Zagazig, but as soon as the train could be removed out of 
Zagazig the^ Headquarters and the Guards escort were sent 
torward by it. Other trains with the remainder of the Guards 
Brigade followed as soon as they could be sent on. 

At Beuha, by early morning on the 15th, Colonel Herbert 
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Ste\vart‘s account of the surreuder of Cairo was received. At 
Benha, also, Jacoub Pasha came to make submission, aiid, a 
strong- report in favour of his action of late in Cairo having- 
been made by a de];)utation of loyal inhabitants, he and Omer 
Bey were dispatched to secure the surrender to Sir E. Wood of 
the forces at Kafr ed-Dauar. 

By 9.45 A.M. (loth September) tbe train reached Cairo. 
Crowds of natives were at the station and in the streets. All 
received the troops with placid submission. The ordinary 
peaceful work of the town went on under the charge of the 
native police. It remained only to secure the sm-render in 
detail of the various detachments of Egyptian troops, and to 
change the line of communications to Alexandria. 

On tlie 16th news arrived that Rosetta and Abukir were ready 
to submit. 

The war was over, but one striking scene remained to be 
enacted. It fell to the lot of Sir Archibald Alison. 

The town of Tanta had throughout the insurrection, and 
during- the trouble which preceded it, been the centre of fanati- 
cism and of anti-Christian fury. It was necessary to occupy it 
if possible .before any of tlie dispersed rebel forces reached it. 
On the 17th, Sir Ai’chibald Alison and 500 of the Gordon High- 
landers were dispatched in two trains to Tanta. Another train 
followed with two guns and the rem-ainder of the battalion. 
When the first train, with 250 of the High landers, approached 
the station, everything at first seemed to indicate that all was 
going on in a peaceful way. The Governor, an adherent of 
Arabi’s, with the principal inhabitants, met Sir Archibald at tbe 
1 ail way station and assured him that the town was perfectly 
quiet. Sir Archibald, therefore, with his Staff and an escort of 
twelve men, went forward with the Governor in order to provide 
for the quiet entry of his men. 

He passed through a narrow winding street which ended in a 
large open square. It was filled on all sides with armed Egyptian 
soldiers, hemmed in by a vast crowd of excited townspeople. The 
fact was that the Es-Salihiyeh force had already slipped round by 
the line of railway which passes by way of Abu Kebir, Mansura, 
and Tanta, and that Sir Archibald had struck upon the last 
portion of that force, consisting of no less than 4 batteries of 
artillery, 3 squadrons of cavalry, and 2,000 infantry. As soon as 
the interpreter began to speak to them itappearedtliatthegreater 
part at least of the officers and men present knew nothing of the 
defeat of Arabi’s forces, andknew only that they bad been ordered 
round from Es-Salihiyehfor purposes of the carapaig-ii, which they 
supposed to be still going on. The moment was critical. 'l''he 
men were all in marching order, the horses saddled, the guns 
horsed. The General at once sent back Lieutenant Pilkington his 
Aide-de-camp, to order up three companies of the Highlanders. 
Meantime, he sent for the leaders of the soldiers, and through his 
interpreter made a speech to those of the troopers and gniiners 
who were within hearing. It was some time before the officers 
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appeared. The sullen-looking soldiers and excited Arabs crowded 
on the twelve Highlanders, who endeavoured to keep a space 
clear round the General, his Staff, and the Governor of the town, 
who they had carefully retained near them. As soon as the 
officers arrived, Sir Archibald told them that no harm would 
be done the soldiers if they at once laid down their arms, gave up 
their guns, and went quietly to their homes. 

Whilst the General was still speaking the three companies of 
Highlanders moved into the square, making their way through the 
crowd “as if,” says Major Hutton, who was present, “[they had 
been in the habit of entering Egyptian towns under such circum- 
stances throughout their lives. With very remarkable steadiness 
and precision each company in turn came up and took position, 
forming three sides of a square, with the General in the centre,” 
Each company ordered arms and remained throughout as steady 
and unconcerned as if in an English barrack-square. The whole 
fixed bayonets and stood at ease. “It was like a scene on a stage, 
only to us it had a most satisfactory and reassuring effect, while 
it impressed the Arab crowd beyond measure.” 

Very quietly a company was so moved as to interpose between 
the gunners and their gnns. Up to this time the artillery had 
been much the most hostile part of the Arab force. The crisis 
was now over. The whole of the troops in succession laid down 
their arms. Fortunately, the remainder of the Es-Salihiyeh force 
had passed through Tanta towards Rosetta, which had already 
surrendered. Damietta still held out, and, though Abd el-Al, the 
Governor, promised surrender, he was apparently only endeavour- 
ing to gain time, so that if he had been reinforced by the troops 
from Es-Salihiyeh he might have given some trouble. 

The surrender of Tanta made all further resistance hopeless, 
but it was necessary to dispatch Sir Evelyn Wood with two bat- 
talions and the Maltese Artillery to threaten Abd el-Al on the land 
side, whilst a portion of the fleet threatened to blockade Damietta 
on the sea front. 

By the 24th September these measures had proved effective, 
and the last armed force and fortress in Egypt had been sur- 
rendered into our hands. 

On the 25th September the Khedive made a triumphant entry 
into Cairo. The English troops lined the streets from the railway 
to the P alace, and salutes were fired from the Citadel. The local 
government was immediately placed under charge of the 
Egyptian authorities. 

On the 28th September a serious disaster occurred. It had 
been a matter of principle that, as far as possible, all the ordinary 
routine of the country shonldbe left under charge of the Egyptian 
authorities. For this reason, amongst other things, the railway 
management had been left in their hands, English officers having 
been placed at the chief railway stations only to provide for order 
in the dispatch of troops aind military stores. At 3.30 P.M., as 
the King's Royal Rifles wefe disembarking at; Cairo from Benha, 
an explosion oeourrCd in a carriage adjoining the platform upon 
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wHicli the troops stood, injuriug three or four men. The explo- 
sion was followed bj others, the woodwork of the carriages was 
soon in flames, and as it became necessary to remove the troops 
from the station on account of the continued explosions of shells 
and gunpowder, the fire began rapidly to spread, and the explo- 
sions continually increased in violence. 

i\rrangements were at once made to place a cordon of troops 
round the burnirig station, and to pull down such portions of the 
building as, when cleared away, would break the course of the 
fire. But the water-engines were of a poor kind, 'idle day had 
been one of exceptional and extreme heat under the influence of 
the Khamseen wind. The fatigues entailed upon the troops, who 
had to be employed night and day upon the reliefs at the 
station, were very severe, and the loss of stores of all kinds 
was most serious. 

The explosion was entirely accidental ; it was occasioned 
by shunting some wagons in wliich there was Egyptian ammu- 
nition and a considerable number of percussion shells, one of 
which must have exploded from the shock of the movement. 

A considerable amount of fever, some dysentery, and some 
ophthalmia soon made their appearance among the troops. 
The barracks in Cairo had been found to be in a condition so 
filthy that their occupation was impossible, and the only con- 
venient localities where it was possible to encamp the troops 
were the Island of Bulak — a dusty plain, presenting many dis- 
comforts for encampment — and the desert near Abbassiyeh. 

On the 30th September a grand parade before the Khedive 
of all the troops took place. The army had for the purpose 
gradually been concentrated on Cairo. It was no mere question 
of show, and no mere holiday spectacle. It is hardly possible 
to imagine a sight more calculated to impress an Plastern 
population than the display of the various arms of the little 
force which had in so short a time disposed of the fate of 
Egypt. Not the least effective part of it was the march past 
of the Indian troops, representative of the many and various 
Eastern races who contribute to the might of Her Majesty’s 
Empire. The cavalry and infantry from the Far East had, as 
they passed through the streets of the ancient city, a warlike 
and stately mien that could not fail to work upon the imagina- 
tion of a people accustomed to worship power, and power only. 

One other spectacle required the presence of English forces 
throughout the town. 

A tSacred Carpet is annually dispatched to Mecca. The 
ceremony is a very important one in the eyes of the Mahometan 
world. It is attended by the Khedive in person, and conducted 
with a variety of ceremonies intended to add to the imposing 
effect of the demonstration. The whole town, and good 
numbers of people from the country, are present. To allow 
such a gathering to take place under conditions tending to 
produce religious fanaticism, and not to msike it evident by the 
presence of English troops' that violent disorder would be imme- 
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diately repressed, would, und6r all the ciroumstauces, have 
been the height of imprudence. 

To place the English troops avowedly in any position of 
opposition to or suspicion of such a gathering would have been 
a dangerous incentive to disturbance. 

The obvious and simple policy was to allow the English 
troops to attend as a matter of respect to the Khedive and to 
the faith of his people. 

The 5th October was the day fixed for the ceremony. The 
sight presented by the streams of fanatical Mussulmans passing 
through the streets of Cairo, attended by the Giaour soldiers 
and the Indian Mahometan troops, alike wearing Her Majesty’s 
uniform, was a striking and notable one. It only falls to the 
lot of this history to record the fact as a question of military 
policy, which it is, unfortunately, the more necessary to 
explain, because it was a transaction of a kind peculiarly liable 
to he misunderstood in England, and, in fact, led to considerable 
misconception. 

This may be said to have been the final scene in Cairo prior 
to the actual dispersal of the army. On the 4th, the previous 
day, the General had issued a congratulatory order compli- 
ineiiting the troops alike upon their conduct in the campaign, 
and upon their behaviour as conquerors in Cairo. 

Before closing this history, it will be convenient to pnt 
together a short summary of the principal dates, which will 
show the rapidity with which the whole campaign was com- 
pleted. 

On the 27th July, 1882, Her Majesty’s Government having 
decided to send an expedition fo Egypt, obtained a Vote ol* 
Credit of 2,300,0()OZ. 

On the 30th July the troops began to leave England, and 
troops were dispatched from England from then daily till the 
11th August. 

On the 15th August, at night, Sir Garnet in person reached 
Alexandria, a portion only of the expedition having arrived. 

On the 20th August the Suez Canal, including ismailia, was 
seized. 

On the 13tii September the Egyptiaii Army was defeated 
and dispersed at Tel el-Kebir. 

On the 14th September Cairo Citadel and Arabi Pasha 
surrendered. 

It had been decided that the force to bo left in Egypt should 
be reduced to 10,000 men. After the Carpet ceremony the dis- 
persal of the remainder in various directions proceeded rapidly. 

On the 2l8t October Sir Garnet himself sailed from 
Alexandria, and on the 28th arrived in London. 

The three Divisions had already been broken up. The 
Generals in command were on their way home. 

The Indian Contingent had started for India. 

Sir Archibald Alison remained in command in Cairo, and 
a new phase of the Egyptian question had opened. 

Thq old one was closed. 
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Battalions that embarked from Malta, Gibraltar, Cyprus, Aden, 
aud Bombay for Egypt in 1882. 


1st South Staffordshire ... 

Erom Malta ... 

^ Officers. 

u 

1 

g N.C.O.’s 
and Men 

3rd King’s Eoyal Eiflos ... 

Arrired l^th July. 

Erom Malta 

25 

1 

986* 

2nd Duke of OornwaH’s ... 

Arrived 18th July, 
r From Gibraltar to Malta, "] 
and then on to Egypt. i- 

29 

1 

815* 

1st Berkshire 

L Arrived 24th July. J 

From Malta 

28 

1 

871* 

1st Gordon Highlanders ... 

Arrived 27th July. 

From Malta 

25 

1 

826* 

Ist Cameron Highlanders... 

Arrived Yth August. 

From Gibraltar 

26 

1 

813* 

2nd Manohestor ... 

Arrived 18th August. 

From Malta 

22 

1 

731 

2nd Derbyshire 

Arrived l7th August. i 

From Gibraltar . ... ... 

27 

1 

739 

Ist Sussex 

1st Seaforth Highlanders. . . 

1st Manchester Eegiment... 

Arrived 21st August. ! 

r From Cyprus, "I 

j head-quarters, and 4 com- [ ] 
; j panies. f 

1 Arrived 12th September. J 
From Malta, 4 companies. 1 
b Arrived July. J 

From Aden ... 

Arrived 8th August. 

From Bombay 

Arrived 6th September. 

12 

7 

24 

24 * 

2 

2 

2 

353 

328 

601 

648 


* These numbers 
6tli September, 1882. 


) taken from the Adjutant-General's printed Statement, 
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Appendix IL 


THE EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 


Staff. 


General Oomroanding-in-Chief . . 


Military Secretary 
Private Secretary 


Aides-de-Camp . . 


Naval Aide-de-Oamp . . 

Chief of the Staff (second in 
command) 


Aides-de-Oamp 

Deputy Adjutant-General 

Assistant Adjutant and Quarter- 
■ master-Generals 


Lieutenant - General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, G.C.M.G. (with 

rank of General). . 

Major L. V. Swaine, Eifle Brigade. 

Major J. FitzGeorge, 20th Hussars. 

■Captain Wardrop, 3rd Dragoon 
Guards. 

Lieutenant Childers,. E.E. 

Lieutenant Creagh, E.A. 

■Lieutenant Adye, R.A. 

Commander Eawson, R.N. 

Lieutenant-General Sir John Adye, 
K.C. B. (with rank of General while 
employed). 

"Major the lion. N. G. Lyttelton, 
Eifle Brigade. 

Lieutenant the lion. F. W. Stopford, 
Grenadier Guards. 

" Colonel the Hon. J. C. Dormer, C.B. 

'Lieutenant-Colonel F. lY. Grenfell, 
K. 0. E. Eifle Corps (60th). 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Butler, 


Depty Assistant^ Ad jutat and f J YOTfaMre Ee- 


Quartermaster-Generals 


' * giment (loth). 

Colonel W. H. Goodenough, E.A. 


Officer Commanding. Royal Artil- 
lery (Brigadier-General) 
Brigade Major .. 
Aide-de-Camp . . 

Oflicer Commanding Eoyal En- 
gineers (Brigadier-General) 
Brigade Major .. 
Aide-de-Camp . . 
Commandant at Head-quarters 
(A.A. and A.Q.M.G.) 

Command of Base and Lines of 
C ominunicati on — 

Brigadier-General 
Aide-de-Camp . , 

Colonel on Staff . , 

Assistant Adjutant-General 


Major Yeatraan Biggs, E.A. 

Captain G. B. Martin, E.A. 

Colonel C. B. Nugent, C.B,, E.E. 

Major Fraser, E.E, 

Captain T. Waller, E.E. 

Colonel the Hon. P, Methuen, Scots 
Guards. 


Major-General Wm. Earle, C.S.L 
Lieutenant H. Earle, South York- 
shire Regiment. 

Colonel Sir W. 0. Lanyon, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., 2nd West India Regiment. 
Colonel E. Harrison, C.B,, E.E. 
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Deputy Assistant AdjutantrGe- Major H. G. MacGregor, half-pay. 
neral ' 

Major O.W. Murray, Gloucestershire 

Deputy Assistant^ Adjutant and! sSMljor J. Alleyne, E.A. 

Major E. H. Sartorius, V.O., East 
^ Lancashire Regiment, 
and Colonel H. G. Moore, V.C., Arg-yle- 
shire and Sutherland Highlanders 
(83rd). 

.. Commissary-General Sir E. Morris, 
O.B. 

Assistant Commissary-General S. 0* 
Rogers. 

Deputy Surgeon-General (local Sur- 
geon-General) Sir J. A. Hanbury, 
C.B. 

J. A. Marstoru 


Quartermaster-Generals 

Provost - Marshal (A.A. 
A.Q.M.G.) 

Senior Commissariat OflScer 
Senior Ordnance Store Officer . . 
Principal Medical Officer . . 


Sanitary Officer, Brigade Sur- 
geon (local Deputy Surgeon- 
General) 

Principal Veterinary Surgeon .. 


Intelligence Department 


Specially employed 


Mounted Infantry 


Attached to the Admiral Com- 
manding-in-Chief 


Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon Mey-- - 
ricbl 
f Colonel Buller.^- 
! Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch. 

1 Major J. 0. Ardagh, R.B. 
j Captain W. J. Gill, R.E. 

■ ' 1 Captain C. M. Watson, R.E. 

Captain 0. R. Conder, R.E. ' ■ 

Major A. PitzR. Hart, East Surrey 
[ Regiment (31st). 

(His Serene Highness the Duke of 
Teck. 

. Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Jones, R.E. 
j Lieutenant-Colonel M. G. Gerard, 

[ Bengal Staff Corps. 

Captain II. H. Parr, O.M.G., Somer- 
set Light Infantry (l3th). 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Wm. Sey- 
mour, Coldstream Guards. 


Cavalry Division. 

(As organized on arrival of Indian Brigade^ hy an Order dated the 
21th 

Commanding .. .. ,. Major-General D. C. Drury Lowe, 

■O.B.-".-; 

‘ ■' r Oapta,in C. E. Bwaine, 1 1th Hussars. 

Aides-de-Camp .. .. ..^Captain Lord St. Vincent, 16th 

L Lancers. 


* Arrived on the Sth September. 
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Divisional Staff. 

Assistant Adjutant and Quarter- Lieutenant-Colonel H. Stewart, 3rd 
master-G-eneral Dragoon Guards, 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Lieutenant-Colonel M. Gerard, Ben- 
Quartermaster-General , gal Staff, 

xlssistaut Provost-Marshal . . 

Senior Officer Commissariat and Assistant Commissary-General Dunn. 
Transport 

Senior Officer Ordnance Store 
Department 

Principal Veterinary Surgeon . . 

Chaplain.. ...... 


Brigade. 


Commanding . . . . 

Orderly Officer 

Brigade Major (Acting). . 

Senior Officer, Commissariat and 
IVansport Department 

Troops““l,690 men, 1,350 horses- 


Brigadier - General Sir Baher 0. 

Russell, K.0.M.G,, C.B. 

Lieutenant Hon. T. Ashburnham, 
7th Hussars. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. McOalmont, 
7th Hussars. 

Deputy Assistant Commissary-Gene- 
ral M. Graham. 

3 squadrons Household Cavalry. 

4th Dragoon Guards. 

7th „ „ 

17th Company Commissariat and 
Transport Corps. 

One Bearer Company. 


Brigade. 


Commanding . . . . . . Brigadier-General H. C. Wilkinson, 

H.P., late 16th Lancers. 

Orderly Officer . . . . . . Lieutenant Rivett Carmac, 19th Ben- 

gal Lancers. 

Brigade Major Major S. D. Barrow, Bengal Staff 

Coi'ps. 


Senior Officer Commissariat and 
Transport 

r 13th Bengal Lancers. 
Troops — 1,497 men, 1,590 horses<; 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 

leth „ 


Divisional Tr tops. 

N 1 A R.E.A. . , . . . . Lieutenant - Colonel Borradaile. 

R.H.A. 

Mounted Infantry . . . . Captain Pigott, King’s Royal Rifles. 

Veterinary Department . . 

Commissariat and Transport ( 17th 
Company) 

Field Hospital . . 

Postal Department . , . ' 
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First Division. 

Sta^. 

Lieutenant-General .. .. Lieutenant-General G. II. S. Willis, 

^ C.B. 

{ Captain W. 0. James, 2nd Dragoons. 
Lieutenant A. F. Codrington, Gold- 
stream Guards. 

Assistant Adjutant and (Quarter- Colonel R. R. Gillespie. 
master-General 

TMajor Hildyard, Highland Light 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant and J Infantry (71st). 

Quartermaster-Generals | Captain VV. C. F. Molyneux, Cheshire 
Regiment (22nd). 

Officer Commanding Royal Artil- Lieutenant-Colonel Schreiber, R.A. 

lery 

Adjutant.. .. .. Captain F. N. lunes, R.x\. 

Officer Commanding Royal En- Colonel J. M. C. Drake, R.E. 
gineers 

Adjutant.. .. .. Captain Barker, R.E. 

Senior Ordnance Store Officer . . Deputy Assistant CommissaryGene- 
ral 0. Campbell. 

Senior Commisariat Officer . . Deputy Assistant Commissary-Gene- 
ral Saunders. 

Principal Medical Officer , . Deputy Surgeon-General Ekin. 

Chaplain .... . . . , Rev. R. Corbet. 

Brigade* 


Major-General . . 

Brigade Major . . . 

Aide-de-Oamp . . 

. . Major-General H.R.H. the Duke of 'H 

Connaught and Stralhearn, K.G., m 

K.T,, K.P., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. 1 9 

. . Captain Herbert, Grenadier Guards. 'H 

. .. Major R. B. Lane, Rifle Brigade. 9 

2nd Bn. Grenadier Guards... 

2nd Bn. Coldstream Giiards 

1st Bn. Scots Guards 

Ool. P. Smith. 

Col. G. J. Wigram. 

Col. G. W. Knot. 

Lt. and Adj. A. J. Acland- 
Hood. 1 m 

Lt. and Adj. Hon. A. H. ,* 3 

Henniker-Major. 

Lt. and Adj. Hon If. de. 0. 1 

Dairy mple. ‘‘3 

Major-General . . 

Brigade-Major . . 

Aide-de-Cainp . . 

■ ' 

2nd Brigade* 

.. Major-General G. Graham, V.O., 

C.B.,R.B. 

.. Captain R. C. Hare, Cheshire Regi- 
ment (22n<l). ' 

. . . Brevet Major R. C. Hart, V.O., R.E. ; 1 

2nd Bn. Eoyal Irish (18th) 
1st Bn. Eoyal West Kent 
(60th) 

2nd Bn. York and Lancaster 
(84th) 

1st Bn. Eoyal Irish Fusiliers 
(87th) 

Col. C, P. Gregorie. 
Lt.-Col. A. E. Fjler. 

Lt. and Adj. G. H. Symonds. - 1 

Capt. and Adj. M. W'ynyard. i li 

Lt.-Gol. P. E. E. Wilson. 

Col. J. If . Beasley. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■' "" 'I'l 

Capt. and Adj. W. J. Kirk- ■; 

Patrick. ■ 'i 

Lt. and Adj. J. W. H. C. ’I .j 

Cusack. ,5 'i 

li 
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Divisional Iroojps, 

]9fch Hussars (2 squadrons) Lt.-Ool. K. J. W. Cog- Lt. and Adj. J. C. K. Fox. 
Mil. 

2nd ]3n. Duke of Cornwall’s Lt.-Col. W. S. Eichard- Lt. and Adj. G-. A. Askby. 

L.I. (4Gth) son.. 

A Eatlery, 1st Brig., E.A. ... Major P. T. H. Taylor. 

D Battery, 1st Brig., E. A. ... Major T. J. Jones. 

24tli Company Eoyal Engi- Caj>tam O. de B. Carey, 
neers 

11th Company Commissariat 

and Transport ! ■ ’ 

1 Bearer Company 

2 Field Hospitals ... 

Postal Department .. . ... ‘ 

Second Division. 

Staff. 

Lieutenant-General .. .. Lieutenant-General Sir Edward 

Hamley, KO.M.G., O.B., E.A. 
r Captain the Hon. H. G. Goug-h, Idth. 

Aides-de-Oamp . . . . . . < Lieutenant J. Hanbury Williams, 

L Oxford Lig'ht Infantry. 

Assistant Adjutant and Quarter- Colonel F. A. A. Twynam. 
inaster-GeneraL 

{ Major K. D. Murray, Eoyal Irish 
Fusiliers (89th). 

Major E. J. Lugard, Eoyal Lancaster 
Eegiment (4th). 

Officer Commanding Eoyal Artil- Lieutenant-Colonel F. 0. Alton, E.A. 
lery ‘ . 

Adjutant Lieutenant H. V. Cowan, E.A. 

Officer Commanding Eoyal En- Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. H. Mait- 
gineers land, E.E. 

Adjutant .. .. .. Captain A. 0. Green, E.E. 

Senior Ordnance Store Officer . . Deputy Assistant Commissary-Gene- 
’ ■ ' ral Stevens. 

Senior Commissariat Officer . . 

Principal Medical Officer . . Brigade Surgeon Manby, V.C, 
l.s« Brigade. 

Major-General Major-General Sir Archibald Alison, 

K.G.B. 

Aide-de-Oamp Captain E. T. H. Hutton, King’s Own 

Eifle Corps (60th). 

Brigade Major Major E. W. T. Gordon, Argyleshire 

and Sutherland Highlanders. 

1st Bn. Eoyal Highlanders Col. D. Maopherson, Lt. and Adi. E. Lee. 

(42nd) O.B. 

2nd Bn. Highland Light In- Col: J ohn J ago. Capt. an d Adj . 0. W. Carey, 

fantry (Hfch) 

1st Bn. Q-ordon Highlanders Dt,-Col. D.'Hammil. Lt. and Adi. H. H. Bumev. 
(76th) 

1st Bn. Cameron High* 'lit.-Col. J:<M. Leith. Capt. and Adj. K. S. Baines, 
landers (79th) • » 




2n(Z Brigade. 

Major-Gemeral .. .. Sir Evelyn Wood, V.O., G.C.M.G., 

K.G.B. 

Aide-de-Camp .. .. • .. Captain Slade, R. A. 

Brigade Alafor . . * Major Hitchcock, Shropshire Light 

Infantry. 


1st Bn. Sussex Eegimenb 
(35th) 

Isb Bn. Berkshire Eegiment 
(49th) 

1st Bn. . South Staffordshire 
Eegiment (88th) 

1st ,Bn. Shropshire- Light 
Infantry (53rd) 


19th Hussars (2 squadrons) 

3rd Bn, King’s Eoyal Eifle 
Corps (60th) 

1 Battery, 2nd Brig., E.A. ... 

N Battery, 2nd Brig., E.A. ... 

26th Company Eoyal Engi- 
neers 

V eterinary Department 

12th Company Commissai’iat 
and Transport 
Bearer Company ... 

2 Eield Hospitals 

Postal Department ... 


Col. S. Hackelt. 

Col. W. W. Gorban. 

Lt.-Col. W. de W. E. 

Thackwell. 

Col. a. H. Fendall. 


Capt. H. L. Sapte. 

Lt. E. B. E, HempliilL 
Lt. A. Q-. Chesney. 
Capt. A. H. Murray. 


i 


Divisional Troops. 


Lt..Col. K. J. W. Cog- 
hill. 

Lt.-Col. C. Ashburn- 
ham, C.B. 

Major W. Ward. 
Lt.-Col. W. G, Branoker. 
Major B. Blood. 


Lt. C. E. E. MoGrigor, 


Corps Troops. 

Cavalry Brigade, 

(As oyganized on. leaving England; see p. 122 for subsequent 
organization.) 


1st Life Guards (1 squad.) 
2nd Life Guards (1 squad.) 
Eoyal Horse Guards (1 
squad.) 

4th Dragoon Guards 

irth Dragoon Guards 
H Battery, A Brig., R.H.A. 
15th Company Commissariat 
and Transport 
A Bearer Company ... 

Postal Deimrtment ... 


} 


Col. H. P. Ewart. 


Lt.-Col. J. B. Shaw- 
Hellier. 

Lt.-Col. C. Campbell. 
Major G. W. Borradaile. 


'Lt. G, Carter, 

Lt. S. D. Marshall. 

' Lt. Hon. L. E. G. Byng. 

nt. E. L. M. Willoughby. 

Capt. IJ. G. 0. de Burgh. 


Artillery Corps. 


G Battery, B Brigade, Eoyal Horse Artillery 
. 0 Battery, 3rd Brigade, Eoyal Artillery ... 

n , „ • , .,> , 

Ammunition Eesei’vo ... ... ... ... 

E Battery, 1st Brigade ... ••• 


Lt.-CoL W. M. B. Walton, 
Major E. E. Oottingham. 
.Lt.-UoL A. A. Stewart. 

Major W. S. Helbert. 
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Siege Train. 


Major G-. A. Noyes. 
Lt.-Col. W. H. Graham. 
Major G. B. Macdounell. 
Col. jB. L. Forster. 


4tli Battery, London Division, Eoyal Artillery 
6th 

5tli Battery, Scottish Division, Eoyal Artillery 
6th „ „ » 


Commanding 

Aide-de-Oamp 
Orderly Officers 


Indian Contingent. 

Major-General* Sir H-T.Macphersoii’ 
V.O., K.C.B., B.S.C. 

Personal Staff. 

. . . Lieutenant F. 0. B, Childers, E.A. 

r Lieutenant S. B. Beatson, llth Ben- 
j gal Lancers. 

’ ' j Lieutenant E. L S. Brett, Scots 
Guards. 


General Staff. 

Assistant Adjutant^General . . Major A. B. Morgan, Norfolk Regi- 
ment. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant- Major A. C. Toker, Bengal Staff 
General Corps. 

Assistant Quartermaster-General Captain H. Melliss,f Bombay Staff 

Corps. 

Captain E. R. Elies, R. A. 

Lieutenant E. G. Barrow, Bengal 
Staff Corps. . 

Colonel fl. Moore, C.B., C.I.E., 
(for Intelligence) Bombay Staff Corps. 

Deputy Assistant Quarter- Lieutenant J. M. Grierson, R.A. 

master-General (for Intelli- 
gence) 


Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master-Generals 

Assistant Quartermaster-General 




V 


Deputy Judge Advocate 

Provost-Marshal 

Superintendent of Army Sig- 
nalling 

Principal Medical Officer 
Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon, . 


Major M. dementi, Bengal Staff 
Corps. 

Major H. C. Marsh, Bengal Staff 
Corps. 

Lieutenant J. E. Dickie, R.E. 

Deputy Surgeon-General C. Smith, 
M.D., Madras Medical Depart- 
ment. 

Veterinary Surgeon J. Anderson, 


Presbyterian Chaplain . . . . Rev. J. Henderson, M.A. 


; * Local raiih, 4fch Augusfi, 1.882, tvhils commandihg Indian Division, 
t Major King-Harman, Bengal Staff Corps, -was appointed Assistant Quarter- 
master-General, bnt by reason of illness vras uhable to take np his appointment. 
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Infantry Brigade^ 

Commanding- .. .. .. Brigadier-General* 0. Y. Tanner, 

C.B., Bombay Staff Corps. 

Orderly Officer .. .. .. Lieutenants.!). Gordon, Bengal Staff 

Corps. 

Brigade Major . . . . .. Brevet-Major R. 11. Murray, Sea- 

forth Highlanders. ; 

1st Battalion Seaforth High- Lieutenant-Colonel C. M. Stockwell, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ j 
landers (Ross- shire Buffs ; the C.B. j 

Duke of Albany’s) * 

7th Bengal Native Infantry .. Brevet Colonel H. R. B. Worsley. 

20th Bengal (Punjaub) Native Brevet Colonel R. G. Rogers, C.B. 

' .Infantry 

29th Company (2nd Beloocli) Lieutenant-Colonel G. Galloway. , 

Native Infantry I 

Artillery. I 

Commanding Royal Artillery .. Lieutenant-Colonel T. Van Strau- I 

! benzee, R.A. j 

Adjutant Royal Artillery . . Captain R. H. S. Baker, R.A. 

H Battery, 1st Brigade, Royal Major C. Crosthwaxte. 

Artillery 

7th Battery, lstBrigade,Northera Major J. P. Free. 

Division, Royal Artillery 
(Mountain Battery) 

Engineers. 

Commanding Royal Engineer . . Colonel J. Browne, C.S.L, R.E, 

Field Engineer .. .. .. Major W. G. Nicholson, R.E. 

r Lieutenant G. Burn-Murdoch, R.E. : i 

1 Lieutenant W. D. Bindley, R.E. 

Assistant Field Engmeers Lieutenant 0. Darling, R.E. 

j Lieutenant A. Speed, R.E. 

( Lieutenant P. Baldwin, R.E. 

A and I Companies Madras Major Hamilton, R.E. (and Field 

(C^een’s Own) Sappers and Engineer). vj | 

Miners ^ j.j 

Additional Inf antiy Battalion, I * 

1st Battalion Manchester Regi- Lieutenant-Colonel \Y. L. Auchin- 
ment lech. i I 

Reserve at Aden, | | 

4th Madras Native Infantry ,. Colonel Hodding. , i 

31st Madras Native (Light) Lieutenant-Colonel R. Griffith, after- A: 

Infantry wards Colonel Stephens. 

Militai'y Accounts Department. j ; 

Controller of Military Accounts Major M. A; Rowlandson, Madras || 

Staff Corps. • ^ 

Field Paymaster. . .. .. Lieutenant W. R. Le G. Anderson, ; i 

Bombay Staff Corps. J ? 

* Local rank in Egypt, 4tli August, 1882. I | 
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Ordnance Department. 

Commissary of Ordnance .. Captain II. H. Pengree, E. A. 

Commissariat Department. 

Principal Commissariat Officer,. Lientenant-Colonel W. Luckliardt, 
Bombay Staff Corps. 

Deputy Assistant Commissary- Captain L. W. Christopher, Bengal 
General Staff Corps. 

* f Lieutenant -Colonel C. Mclnroy, 
■' ' Madras Staff Corps. 

Major A. T. S. A. Bind, Bengal Staff 

Sub-Assistant Commissary-Gene- J Corps, 

rals .. .. .. j Major A. Clafke-Kennedy, Madras 

Staff Corps. 

Captain B. L. P. Keilly, Bombay Staff 
Corps. 

Commissariat Transport Department. 

Director of Transport ., .. Lieutenant-Colonel C.Hayter, Madras 

Staff Corps. 

f Captain S. D. Turnbull, Bengal Staff- 

J Corps. 

! Lieutenant L. E. B. Booth, West 

Transport Offlcers . . . . ^ S Spence, Bengal 

Staff Corps. ■ 

I Lieutenant L. G. Olough-Taylor, 
Connaught Eangers. 
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■ Appendix III, 

REJDISTEIBUTION: of troops (ON TRANSFER OF SIR 
E. HAMLEY’S FORCE TO ISMAILIA). 


First Brigade . . 


Second Brigade 


Divisional Troops 


Fibst Division. 

r 2nd Grenadier Guards. 

J 2nd Coldstream Guards. 

*’ j 1st Scots Guards. 

Naval Brigade, 
f 2nd Royal Irish, 
j '1st Royal West Kent. 

. . Royal Marine Light Infantry. 

I 2nd York and Lancaster. 

I 1st Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

[ 1 9th Hussars (2 squadrons). 

I 2nd Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

1 A-1 Royal Artillery, 
j D-1 Royal Artillery'. 

■ ' 1 24th Company, Royal Engineers. 

1 12th Company, Commissariat and Transport. 
No. 1 Bearer Company. 

No. 3 Field Hospital. 


Second Division. 


Third Brigade 


Indian Contingent 
(attached) 


Divisional Troops 


'"Ist Royal Highlanders. 

J 1st Gordon „ 

* ’ T 1st Cameron „ 

^2nd Highland Light Infantry. 

"7-1 (Mountair Battery;. 

1st Ma,nchester. 

1st Seaforth Highlanders. 

7th Bengal Infantry. 

20th Punjanb Infanti-y. 

29th Beloochees. 

Medical Department, Ambulance, &c. 
Transport. 

Commissariat. 

R.E. Field Park. 

I Ordnance Department. 

’ 19th Hussars (2 squadrons). 

3rd King’s Royal Rifles. 

1-2 Royal Artillery. 

N-2 ‘ „ 

. . ^ 26th Company, Royal Eng'ineers. 

11th Company, Commissariat and Transport, 
^ No. 2 Bearer Company. 

Nos. 4 and 5 Field Hospitals. 

;No, 2 Field Hospital (attached). 
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First Brigade . . 


Second Brigade 


Divisional Troops 


Cavalry Division. 


f Household Cavalry (3 squadrons). 

! 4th Dragoon Guards. 

J 7th 

‘ ‘ q 17th Company, Commissariat and Transport 
I (part of). 

No. 3 Bearer Company, 
f 2nd Bengal Cavalry. 

' 6th 


I 13th Bengal I/ancers. 

[ N-A Koyal Horse Artillery. 

1 Mounted Infantry. 

J Detachment, B.E. 

] 17th Company, Commissariat and Transport 
] (part of). 

[ No. 6 Field Hospital. 


Corps Artillery 

Siege Train . . . 


Corps Troops. 

G-B Royal Horse Artillery. 

H-l Royal Artillery. 

C-3 

J-3 

F-1 ,, (Ammunition column). 

_R{^al Marine Artillery, 
ist London. 

6th Scottish. 

. 6th „ 


Ordnance Store Department, 

f “ A ” (Pontoon) Troop, 
j “ 0 ” (Telegraph) Troop. 

{ Field Park. 

Corps Engineers . . \ 8th, 17th, and 18th Companies. 

I Railway Staff. 

I Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners (A and I 
{ Companies). 

Commissariat and Transport (8, 15, and Auxiliary Companies). 

„ -I No* 2 Bearer Company. 

Nos. 1, 7, and 8 Field Hospitals. 
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Appendix IV. 


Table sliowing the Number of Eounds expended by E.A. 


Date and 

Place of Action. 

N-A. 

a-B. 

A-1. 

D-1. 

1-2. 

N-2. 

C-3. 


H-1. 

7-1 

U.D. 

Total 
No. of 
Hounds. 

24tli August— 

Magfar 

280 

... 

... 



... 


... 

... 

... 

280 

25th August— 
Mahsama ... 

19S 

24 

30 



... 




... 

250 

28th August— 
Kassassin ... 

117 

37 

... 

... 


1 ... 

... 


j. ■ 

... 

154 

9th September— 
Kassassin 

138 

30 

40 

30 


■ ... ■ , 


... 

... 

40 

278 

13th September— 

Tel el-Kebir ... 

88 

36 

84 

63 

30 

68 

33 

7 

24 

, 42 ’ 

475 

Total in campaign 

819 

127 

154 

93 

j 30 

68 

33 i 7 

24 


1,437 ■ 


Appendix V. 

List of Ordnance captured at Tel el-Kebir, 13tb September, 
1882. 


Nature of Q-un. 

Number 

captured. 

Calibre. 

Number i 
. of Q-rooves. 

I 

. 

Weight of 

Shell. 

Bronze, E.M.L. 1 

La Hitte j 


Centimetres. 

9 

^ : ' ■ 

6 

Lb. oz. 1 

8 0 i 

Steel, E.B.L, "I 

Krupp 1 

Essen, 1871 J 

41 

9 

16 

1 

14 10 

Si eel, E.B.L. 1 

Krupp 1 

Essen, 1871 J 

10 

8 

13 

9 14 

Total 

58 


... 1 ... 1 





Killed. 


Wounded. 


Kon-coia- 
missioned 
Officers 
and Men. 


Kon-com- 
iniaaioned 
Officers 
and Men. 


Officers. 


Officers. 


4fcli Dragoon Q-narda ... ... 

Mounted Infant ry_ ... 

Koyal Marine Artillery ... 

Duke of Oornwall’s Light Infantry 
3rd Battalion King’s Boyal Bille 
Corps ... 

2nd Battalion York and Lancaster 
Army Medical Department 
Army Hospital Corps 


Appendix VI. 

Lists of Killed and Woimded in the several Actions of the 
Campaign. 


1. During the Action of Mag far and Capture of Mahsama, 24Dh and 
Ihih August. 


Household Cavalry ... j 
4th Dragoon G-uards ... i 
7tli Dragoon G-uards ... i 
Mounted Infantry ... : 
N Battery A Brigade 
Boyal Horse Artillery 
2ud York and Lancaster 

Kegiment 

Srd King’s Boyal Bide 
Corps ... 


2. At Kassassin on 28th August {General Graham’s Force). 
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At Kassassin on 2^tTh Aiigust {Malisama Force). 


Corps. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Horses. 

Officers. 

Non-commissioned 
Officers and Men. 

I 

O 

Non-commissioned 
Officers and Men. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

1st Life Guards... ... ... . ... 


■ e 


5 

9 

11 

2nd Life Guards 



1 

1 


() 

Eoyal Horse Guards ... ... 


1 


7 

]i 

6 

7bh Dragoon Guards , 

i* 

1 


3 



Commissariat and Transport Corps ... 




I 





8 

3 

17 

20 

31 


* Lieutenant H. 0. Gribble, Srd Dragoon Guards (attached). ' 


3. Action at Kassassin mi Qth September. 



Killed. 

Wounded. 

Horses. 

Corps. 

Officers. 

1 

Officers. 

1 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

G Battery, B Brigade, Eoyal Horse 
Artillery ... 




1 


1* 

2nd Bengal Cavalry 




2 



13tli Lancers 


1 


1 

i 

3 

N Battery, A Brigade, Eoyal Horse 
Artillery 




2 



2nd Eoyal Irish Eegiment 




2 



Hoy al Marine Light Infantry ... 




25 



2nd York and Lancaster Eegiment ... 




i ® 



Staff, Eoyal Artillery ... 




... 

i 


A Battery, 1st Brigade, Eoyal Ai'tillery 




3 

2 

3 

D Battery, Isfc Brigade, Boyal Ertillery 





1 

3 

3rd King’s Eoyal Eifles ... . ... 


2 


1 28 



Staff ... ... 



1 




Eoyal Navy 



1 

i 





3 

2 

1 75 

5 

10 


* Mule. 
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4. In tlie Action at Td d-Kdnr on XWt September, 1882. 


Corps. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Officers. 

i 

n 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Staff ... 



2 




19th Hussars 



1 




Royal Artillery ... 



2 

17 



G-renadier Guards 


i 

ll" 

9 



Coldstream Guards 



1 

7 



Scots Guards ... ... 




4 



Royal Highlanders 

2* * * § ** 

7 

6*# 

39 


2 

Gordon Highlanders 

It 

5 

Itt 

29 


4 

Cameron Highlanders 


IS 

8 

45 



Highland Light Infantry 

h 

14 

5 

52 



2nd Royal Irish 

i§ 

1 

2 

17 



York and Lanoaster 




12 



1st Royal Irish Fusiliers 


2 


34 


3 

Royal Marine Light Infantry 

2|| 

3 

1 

53 


21 

Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry ... 



1 

5 



King’s Royal Rifle Corps 




20 


... 

Indian Contingent 


i 


9 



geaforth Highlanders 


1 


3 



Chaplains 



1 





9 

48 

27 

855 


80 


* Lieutenants T. J. G-raliam-Stirling and J. Q-. McNeill. 

t Lieutenant H. Q-. Brooks. 

1 Major T. OolTille, Lieutenants D. g. Kays and L. SomerTeli. 

§ Captain C. M. Jones, Connauglit Rangers (attaclied). 

I! Major H. H. Strong and Captain J. Wardell. 

•if Major and Lieutenant-Colonel E. E. Balfour (died of -wounds). 

** Including Lieutenant J. A. Park (died of -wounds), 
ft Lieutenant A. Q-. Pirie (died of wounds). 
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3 
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Caiiala, irriscatlon. Military feature of importance ... ... ... 7 

Canal, Ismailia. Immense facility afforded to march Ismailia to 

Cairo by # 9 

Transport arrangements ... ... ... ••• 56 

Use of, for transport a misfortune, because of los.s of water ... 57 

Dead men and animals ill ... ... 58 

See Suez Canal, Fresh- water Canal, Ismailia Canal, and 
I Mahmudieh Canal. 

I; i 3 = ‘ Capella ” in the Canal 36 

i i i 1 Carpet, the Sacred. Ceremony of ... ... 109 

Carts, Arrangements for 5 

Water. Arrangements for... ... ... ... ... ... 5 

Two-wheeled. Arrangements for ... ... ... 5 

Provided 6 

Eegimental. Contents of, on march ... ... 6 

“ Catalonia ” in the Canal ... ... ... 36 

“ Carysfort ” employed in seizure of Suez Canal ... 31 

Shells Nelisha ... 33 

Cavalry, regiments of. Ordered to organize their transport for the 

manceuvres _.. ... 6 

Importance of their being able to march direct on Cairo after 

victory 8 

Brigade leaves England 20 

Motives for pushing on as fast as possible to Ismailia 27 

At Tel el-Maskhuta and Malisama ... 51, 52 

Eeorganization of ... ... ... ... ... 59 

See also pp. 117, 118, 121, 126. 

Cavalry charge at Kassassin ... ... ... ... 64, 65 

At Kassassin, 9th September ... ... ... 70 

„ „ Capture gun 71 

And horse artillery. Function in Tel el-Kehir plan ... ... 79 

Orders for Tel el-Kebir ... ... .... 80 

Division march from camp on Tel el-Kebir ... ... ... 87 

Their movement to lines of Tel el-Kebir 91 

Moment of entering trenches now fixed ; their advance on 

bridge ... ... ... ... 93 

March on Cairo .... ... ... 101, 102, 103 

ii Bivouac in desert to conceal numbers ... 102 

Egyptian, Their action at Tel el-Kebir ... 95,96 

1st Brigade in night march ... 87 

1st Brigade moves out of camp, 9th September, 7.10 a.m. ... 70 
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